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Dry Milk Institute Meets 


Nineteenth Annual Session Features Discussions of World-wide Dairy Conditions and 


Probable Post-war 


T THE 19th annual meeting of the 
American Dry Milk Institute, held 
in Chicago, April 19-20, a number 

of authoritative speakers presented an 
appraisal of wartime dairying in Euro- 
pean countries while others discussed 
various factors that have a distinct in- 
fluence upon the future marketing pos- 
sibilities of dry milk, both whole and non- 
fat. Considerable attention was devoted 
to the subject of research which is being 
urged in order to expand the markets for 
the tremendously increased production of 
this product that has 

taken place during 

the war period. 


J. G. Hopkins, a 
member of the Brit- 
ish Food Mission, 
stated that English 
production of milk 
has declined, for even 
the cow is rationed as 
to feed and so many 
acres have been turn- 
ed from pasture to the 
production of human 
foods. In spite of 
this, consumption of 
liquid milk, largely 
reserved for children, 
has increased. Short- 
age of proteins be- 
cause of less meat 
production has been 
partly compensated 
for by the heavy importations of non- 
fat dry milk solids from America. Also 
there has been more cheese from New 
Zealand, Australia and Canada, so that 
British consumption of all dairy products, 
expressed in terms of milk solids, has in- 
creased from 38 pounds per capita before 
the war to 49 pounds per capita at the 
present time. 


University. 


Discussing the milk control situation 
in England, Mr. Hopkins said there was 
one word to cover it and that word was 
“comprehensive”. The cow is rationed 
and from that time on all is controlled, 


Problems—Industry and Product Status Reviewed 


with only one buyer for milk, The Minis- 
try of Foods, except in the case of small 
producer-distributors who retail direct 
and they, in turn, are controlled. All 
milk and dairy products are rationed. 
The trade channels in existence before 
the war handle the product as in peace 
times and the Milk Marketing Board acts 
as agent for the Ministry of Foods in 
exercising control. Mr. Hopkins believed 
there would be a demand for American 
dairy products for a considerable time 
after the war. 


The Roud McCann Scholarship Presentation—From left to right: M. M. Boney of Bellingham, 
Washington, who made the presentation; Roud McCann, the honored director of the American 
Dry Milk Institute; and Dean I. E. Newsom, Colorado State College, who acted in behalf of the 


Post-War Needs in Europe 


That the situation as to depletion of 
dairy herds and shortage of dairy prod- 
ucts is not so bad in “Fortress Europe” 
as some may have believed, was the view 
expressed by Dr. Karl Brandt of the Food 
Research Institute, Stanford University. 


“The European Continent excluding 
Russia,” he stated, “had before the war 
52 million dairy cows which produced 
93 million metric tons of milk as com- 
pared with 26 million dairy cows in the 
United States and 50 million tons of milk 
produced in this country. 


“While hogs and chickens were heav- 
ily reduced in numbers, cattle have been 
culled slightly. The worst decline has 
occurred in Estonia, but it had only 
400,000 cows. The German dairy herd 
of 10 million cows and their milk yield 
is maintained at nearly peacetime level. 
The Danish herd of 1.6 million high- 
yielding cows was in July, 1942, down to 
88 per cent of pre-war strength but since 
then has recovered in numbers to some 
extent. Milk production was down to 60 
per cent but may at present be up to 70 

per cent. The Dutch 
cow herd was in 1942 
reduced to 77 per 
cent of pre-war but 
had by 1943 increas- 
ed very slightly. The 
French cow herd, 
second largest on the 
Continent, with 8.7 
million head, had by 
1942 declined to 10 
per cent below that 
pre-war number but 
is at present probably 
up to 95 per cent, 
with milk yields still 
more below pre-war 
than numbers.” 


As to European 
post-war demand Dr. 
Brandt said, “During 

: the relief period of 
a year or two, dry 
milk and condensed milk will be needed 
from this country. Beyond that I do not 
expect the Continent to become a siz- 
able export market for U. S. dairy prod- 
ucts. On the contrary I expect the Con- 
tinent to become again an important ex- 
porter of butter and cheese to the British 
Isles, unless Great Britain should erect 
trade barriers against such imports. 


“The reconstruction of the European 
dairy herd does not require a single head 
of American cows, heifers, calves or bulls. 
What is needed is the import of feed in 
the form of oilseeds (the meal of which 





is fed) and of wheat (the bran of which 
goes to dairy cows).” 


Dixie Dairy Development 


Dean I. O. Schaub of North Carolina 
State College, a leader in agricultural 
development, stated that the South has 
largely solved its pasture problems 
through the discovery of how to establish 
alfalfa and lespedeza, which for many 
years defied transplanting to the South, 
through fertilizing the soil with lime, 
sulphate, and boron. The real develop- 
ment of dairying will come with the 
younger generation taking over, for the 
younger folk are livestock-minded, he 
said. 

The possibility of marketing dry milks 
abroad through cooperative effort of 
many manufacturers operating under the 
Webb-Pomerene Act, was reported upon 
by B. F. Beach of Adrian, Michigan. He 
recommended that a committee be named 
to follow-up. 


Chief Tom Stitts, Dairy and Poultry 
Branch, War Food Administration, re- 
ported that he was attempting to secure 
greater consideration for truckers of dairy 
products in the matter of priorities for 
replacement of worn parts. Members of 
the Institute said that the wearing out 
of trucks in dairy service is becoming 
serious. 


Preliminary steps toward the formation 
of a Dry Whole Milk Section of the 
American Dry Milk Institute were taken 
first at a meeting early in the conference 
and developed at several committee ses- 
sions. The Dry Whole Milk Committee 
was composed of Clyde E. Beardslee, 
F. D. Stone, G. W. Tolbert, G. D. Turn- 
bow and Ed. Pfeifer. 


Future of Dry Whole Milk 


Dr. George E. Holm, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture Bureau of Dairy Industry, 
speaking on “Research,” said he was 
enthusiastic about the future of dry whole 
milk, but doubts if the immediate after- 
war market will absorb the probable pro- 
duction this year of about 120 million 
pounds. He said he thought that Amer- 
ican fluid milk is so superior that it will 
not now be displaced by dry whole milk, 
but expected that “some day we will get 
a product that is acceptable to everyone.” 
Dr. Holm went into detail to show that 
double gas pack is a great factor in pre- 
serving the keeping qualities of dry whole 
milk. He said that a sample 11 years old 
recently was opened and found to be in 
satisfactory condition. 


Dr. Paul Quintus, WFA Administrator 
for Dry Milks, stated that since F D O 
No. 93 has become effective, there has 
been a substantial increase in both roller 
and spray non-fat dry milk solids. Eighty- 
five makers show March roller production 
up 75 per cent compared to February, 

(Please turn to Page 157) 
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Milk Conversions 
Philadelphia Area Shows Remarkable 
Change-over from Regular Grade B to 

Special Premium—Priced Products 

The following table showing the 
amounts of various milk classifications 
handled in the Philadelphia area, com- 


piled from reports of handlers to W. P. 
Sadler, Milk Market Administrator of the 


Philadelphia area, reveals among other 
things substantial increases in the sale 
of “special milks”, including Grade A, 
Grade A-Vitamin D, Grade B-Vitamin 
D, and Homogenized-Vitamin D. 


It is particularly significant to note 
the material gains that were made in 
the sale of “special milks”—usually at a 
1 cent premium—during January of this 
year as compared with the sale of the 
same products in January, 1943. 





Disposition in the marketing area defined by Order No. 61 of principal items of Class I milk, Class I 
outside the area, total deliveries of producers, total deliveries of Grade ‘‘A’’ producers, total 
Grade ‘‘A”’ premiums paid, and weighted average of such premiums—Jan., 1943, and Jan., 1944 


Grade ‘‘A’’ 

Grade ‘‘A’’ Vitamin D 
2r9 
3 


Grade “ 


I 
oa 


Grade 3’’ Vitamin D . 
Total 4 types ‘ = 
All other ‘‘in area’’ Class I.. 


Total Class I ‘‘in area’’? 
Total Class I ‘‘outside area’’.... 
Total Class II... 


Total deliveries of producers.... 


Grade ‘‘A’’ deliveries on which premiums paid 

Per cent of total deliveries ssniacaeniaanees 
Total premiums paid—‘‘Grade A’’ producers.... 

Weighted average premium per cwt. of milk 


1Includes some Grade ‘‘A’’. *Decrease. 


Jdan., 1943 dan., 1944 
Pounds Pounds 
6,197,762 7,664,55 
3,341,226 

31,792,460 
9,418,597 


2Increase 
Pounds 
1,466,792 
1,086,876 
1,530,180? 


50,750,045 
3,802,633 





54,552,678 
8,724,281 
7,414,603 








70,691,562 





13,146,068 
19.36% 
$57,312.67 $70,648.25 
544 537 


10,542,090 
14.91% 





CALL BACK CASE EVAPORATED 


Some WFA Two-Year-Old Reserve 
Causes Illness in Hospital 


Considerable newspaper publicity has 
lately been given to a mild outbreak of 
intestinal disturbance among patients in 
a new York City hospital, traced to the 
use of evaporated milk which had been 
released on a widespread scale to hos- 
pitals and other similar institutions by 
the War Food Administration from its 
surplus stockpile. The milk in question 
apparently came from a_ considerable 
volume of cases which had been turned 
over for hospital and institution use 
by the Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corporation. 

Reserves of this governmental agency 
were lately found to include upwards of 
750,000 cases which had been held in 
storage in upper New York State and 
nearby middle west for as long as two 
years. The goods had been originally 
purchased for transfer to Great Britain 
under lend-lease, and for which no out- 
lets had been found by WFA in the pro- 
tracted period since lend-lease  ship- 
ments of case evaporated to Britain were 
so sharply reduced through lack of ship- 
ping space and substitution of more con- 
centrated milk products. 

It is understood that the WFA has 
lately been calling in all of the case 
evaporated in question destined for dis- 
tribution for hospitals and _ institutions 
because of the possibility that it might 
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be contaminated. Locally, the New 
York City Department of Health con- 
fiscated that part of this government- 
ally-owned goods destined for free 
distribution. 


SALES RESTRICTIONS EASED 


Washington, D. C.—Dairy owners will 
find it easier to purchase water heaters 
as a result of a recent War Production 
Board action permitting unrestricted sale 
of various water heaters used to a great 
extent in dairies. Previously a water 
heater could be installed only if a rating 
was provided or if that type of heater 
was intended to replace a unit worn out 
or damaged beyond repair, WPB officials 
said. These restrictions were removed 
from sales of direct hand fired (solid 
fuel) hot water heaters of the following 
types, which are frequently used in dair- 
ies: bucket-a-day stoves, dome-type water 
heaters, and service water and _ tank 
heaters. 


<a 





MERGER PROPOSED 


Pet Milk Co. announced May 6 that 
it has called a special stockholders’ meet- 
ing for May 24 at St. Louis to vote on 
the proposed merger of the Van Camp 
Milk Co. of Fort Wayne, Ind., into the 
Pet company. 

The merger plan provides for author- 
ization of $3,000,000 of 4% per cent 
cumulative second preferred stock of 
Pet Milk Co. and exchange of $2,900,- 
000 of the issue for present stock of Van 
Camp Milk Co. stockholders. Pet Milk 
would be the continuing corporation. 
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Interesting Sales Trend 


N ANOTHER page of this issue 
é of the “Review” there is presented 

a tabulation showing the disposi- 
on of the principal items of Class 1 milk 
, the Philadelphia area and Class 1 milk 
utside of the area, together with other 
iteresting statistics, compiled from the 
‘ports of milk handlers in the Philadel- 
hia area submitted to W. P. Sadler, 
dministrator of the Philadelphia Milk 
larketing Area. Of special significance 
re the figures showing the increase in 
iles of the special milks: Grade A, A- 
itamin D and Grade B-Vitamin D. 


Gain in the sale of the Grade A prod- 
‘'t in the territory covered by the report 
1 the month of January 1944 compared 
ith the same month last year is equiv- 
ent to 23.7 per cent. In the case of 
‘rade A-Vitamin D, the increase this 
ear over last for the month of January 
mounts to 35.7 per cent, while Grade 
'-Vitamin D sales expansion for the 
eriod equalled 24.4 per cent. 


The “Review has been reliably in- 
‘ormed that in the case of some Philadel- 
phia distributors increases in “conver- 
ions” from regular Grade B Pasteurized 
to “special milks” have been much 
greater than the average percentage in- 
crease for all dealers,—in instances re- 
portedly as high as 65 per cent. 


Due to the fact that OPA price ceil- 
ings permit the sale of special milks 
such as Grade A-Vitamin D or Homo- 
genized Vitamin D at a premium of 1 
cent per quart, it must be admitted that 
there are some fundamental reasons for 
this remarkable rate of conversions. Chief 
among these is of course the FDO-79 
quota on sales, which in itself would 
check the earnings of the drivers who 
work on a commission basis and would 
also reduce the unit operating margins 
of the handlers. 


Turning to “special milks” which are 
permitted to sell at a premium provides 
about the only effective means for drivers 


to maintain their wage levels and for 
the dealers to obtain additional margins 
to compensate for their higher operating 
per unit costs. Obtaining the recorded 
sales increases apparently reflects a selling 
job, pure and simple, mainly on the part 
of the drivers who persuaded both retail 
and wholesale customers that it was to 
their advantage to buy special premium- 
priced milks. 


While the milk trade in other markets 
may have directed their efforts along the 
same line, it is believed that the handlers 
and men on the routes in the Philadel- 
phia area have made a more striking 
showing in this direction than has been 
seen elsewhere. 


Fight the Eastland Bill 


ONSIDERATION now is being 
C aiven by the Senate Banking and 

Currency Committee to the East- 
land-McClellan bill, which is proposed 
to be attached to the measure extending 
the life of the Emergency Price Control 
Act. A study of the provisions of the 
Eastland-McClellan measure reveals the 
fact that if this suggestion should become 
law, it would be tremendously detri- 
mental to and against the best interests 
of the milk producing and distributing 
trade of the country as a whole and all 
other processors of dairy products. 


Among the many obvious objections 
are the following: The proposal would 
set up a separate plan of price control 
for milk and milk products whose appli- 
cation would result in an immediate and 
important increase in price levels unco- 
ordinated with any adjustment of general 
farm prices; it would require regional 
hearings every six months on the estab- 
lishment of prices for all dairy products; 
it would attempt to set up a price struc- 
ture for all dairy products in every sec- 
tion of the country; and it would put the 
entire dairy industry completely under 
bureaucratic control. 


Spearheading the battle against the 
measure has been Charles Fistere, execu- 


tive secretary of the Dairy Industry 
Committee, representing the Interna- 
tional Association of Milk Dealers, the 
American Butter Institute, the National 
Cheese Institute, the Evaporated Milk 
Association, the International Associa- 
tion of Ice Cream Manufacturers, and 
the Dairy Industries Supply Association. 
Sole support from dairy industry groups 
apparently comes from the National Co- 
operative Milk Producers Federation, 


Mr. Fistere, appearing before the 
Senate Committee, forcefully stressed 
the above-enumerated dislocating poten- 
tials inherent in the proposal. There are 
also, of course, a number of other 
points warranting the most strenuous 
criticism. However, the objections em- 
phasized alone are sufficient to warrant 
the strongest and most widespread. pro- 
tests to Washington requesting that the 
Eastland-McClellan bill be permanently 
shelved. 


Broaden the Backing 


URING the period of June 1-15 

the American Dairy Association 

will conduct its campaign for the 
securing of funds and pledges to carry 
forward its constructive work for an- 
other year. What the ADA already has 
accomplished in the matter of establish- 
ing healthy public relations and direct- 
ing the attention of consumers to the 
value of dairy products and the import- 
ance of the dairy industry is well known. 
It is one of the farm organizations which 
keenly appreciates the powerful influ- 
ence of educational publicity and adver- 
tising, doubly important under present 
conditions. 


To carry on its far-flung public rela- 
tions work, milk producers in a great 
many sections of the country have gladly 
put up one cent per pound on all of the 
butter-fat they produce during the drive 
period. The milk trade and other pro- 
cessors of dairy products are contribut- 
ing a distinct service to the industry by 
urging their producers to participate in 
this small check-off, once a year, for 
approximately two weeks. 


Appreciating the enormity of the task 
which will confront the dairy industry 
m the post-war period to’ bring about 
maximum consumption of the greatly ex- 
panded production of milk and most of 
its key products, it is absolutely essential 
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that such valuable and effective organ- 
izations as the American Dairy Associ- 
ation be adequately financed. Thus it is 
greatly to be hoped that more and more 
of the milk industry as a whole will re- 
spond in providing the funds with which 
this vitally important work will be 
continued. 


Back the Safety Drive 


NTENSIFIED efforts toward the elim- 


ination of accidents which take such a 

staggering toll in fatalities and injuries 
among the civilian population of the 
country from year to year, lately have 
been pressed by the National Safety 
Council. As but one branch of this vital- 
ly-important drive, the Council is ex- 
panding its program in the field of pre- 
vention of farm accidents which, with- 
out regard to the cost in life and limb, 
severely curtail the production of foods. 
With this in view it has announced the 
appointment of Maynard H. Coe, for- 
merly associated with the Extension Di- 
vision of the Kansas State College of 
Agriculture and Applied Science, to 
serve as director of the Council’s Farm 
Division. 

In making known the move, National 
Safety Council Executive Vice-President 
Ned H. Dearborn points out that Mr. Coe 
will personally direct the participation of 
the entire Farm Division staff in a drive 
for national safety in an occupational 
field which annually experiences. more 
accident deaths than any other. For ex- 
ample, of the 18,000 deaths suffered by 
farm residents as a result of accidents 
during 1942, approximately 4,400 arose 
in the routine farm work, this represent- 
ing nearly 1,000 more accident deaths 
than those suffered by employees in trade 
and service industries. 


Expansion of the Farm Division will 
provide facilities for obtaining and study- 
ing all needed staistical engineering and 
other information necessary for deter- 
mining the causes of and remedies for 
farm accidents, and for placing this in- 
formation -in the hands of interested 
farm groups. 


How doubly important free and 
whole-hearted support of the National 
Safety Council’s safety drives becomes, 
especially in wartime, is strikingly ap- 
parent when the national statistics which 
the organization compiled are studied. 
Those just made public show, for ex- 
ample, that during 1943 accidents 
throughout the country took a total of 
94,500 lives and injured 9,700,000 per- 
sons, the monetary loss involved being 
placed at $5,000,000,000. As but one 
picture of the enormity of the toll, the 
Council estimates that production time 
lost as a result of the 1943 mishaps alone 
was equivalent to a shut-down for a 
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twelve-month period of war plants with 
an employment roll of 150,000 workers. 


Appointment of sixteen national farm 
leaders as an Advisory Committee to 
work with Mr. Coe in rural safety activi- 
ties has just been announced by the 
Council, with a membership drawn from 
every important branch of agriculture 
and related fields and under the chair- 
manship of T. A. Erickson, consultant 
of the Department of Public Services, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Every individual in the country whose 
work or duties bear in any way upon the 
farm scene is shouldering a grave na- 
tional duty to offer every possible assist- 
ance in effectuating the campaign to cut 
this costly, uneconomic and largely un- 
necessary civilian casualty list. 


Another Publicity Channel 
Pisce of the on the front cover of this 


issue of the Review are the attractive 

and talented King  sisters—Alyce, 
Donna, Louise and Yvonne—as they ap- 
peared recently at the Victor “mike” 
recording the new popular song entitled 
“Milkman Keep Those Bottles Quiet” for 
Bluebird. For a realistic sound effect 
during the record making, bottles of 
Sheffield milk were rattled in a metal 
carrier. 

While the theme of noisy milk bottles 
may be objectionable in minor degree to 
the milk distributing trade, this catchy 
song will serve further to popularize the 
milk business and keep it to the forefront 
in public attention 


Perhaps if milk bottles didn’t rattle, 
the industry would not have obtained this 
additional avenue of publicity. 


Sales Quotas Increased 
WFA Boosts Fluid Cream and Ice 


Cream Marketing Limits for 


May-June Period 


Washington, D. C.—War Food Admin- 
istration officials announced May 2 a 
sharp increase in the quotas of ice cream 
and frozen dairy products during May 
and June. During this period the pro- 
portion of milk solids utilized in their 
manufacture in comparison with the base 
months of May and June, 1942, has been 
boosted from the previous 65 per cent 
level to 75 per cent At the same time, 
the maximum milk solids content of ice 
cream during these two months has been 
raised to 24 per cent of the base as 
against 22 per cent formerly. 


The action was taken following the re- 
cent boost in fluid cream sales quotas for 
May and June to 100 per cent of the base. 


According to WFA officials the action 
was taken “to help assure full utilization 


of all milk produced during the perio: 
of peak milk output”. 


In addition to cream sales, May-Jun 
quotas for milk by-products, such as cot 
tage cheese, buttermilk and chocolat: 
drink, likewise have been moved up fron 
the former 75 per cent of the base t 
100 per cent. 


DAIRY PRODUCTION PAYMENTS 


WFA Reduces Feed Subsidy Rates fo: 
the May-August Period 


Washington, D. C.—Dairy productior 
payment rates for the period May 1944 
through March 1945 were announced 
April 26 by the War Food Administra 
tion, conditioned upon Congressiona! 
provision for administrative expense 
The payments, says WFA, “are being 
made to offset increases in dairy produc- 
tion costs since September 1942 and thus 
to help maintain milk production,” and 
are “adjusted so as to stimulate heavier 
production during the fall and winter 
when feed costs are highest.” 


Present payments range from 50 cents 
per hundredweight of whole milk deliv- 
ered in the Middlewest to 80 cents per 
hundredweight in 4 Southeastern states. 
The national average is 57 cents per 
hundredweight. The rate of payment on 
butterfat is 8 cents per pound in all 
sections. 


The new rates will continue the exist- 
ing geographical differences in payments. 
During May, June, July and August 
all payments on whole milk will be re- 
duced 15 cents per hundredweight and 
payments on butterfat will be reduced 2 
cents per pound. 


Payments on whole milk delivered will 
be increased over the summer rates by 
25 cents per hundredweight and butter- 
fat payments will be increased 4 cents a 
pound during September, October, Nov- 
ember, December, January, February 
and March. The range of payments on 
fluid milk deliveries for this period will 
be 60 to 90 cents per hundredweight and 
the payment on butterfat deliveries will 
be 10 cents a pound in all areas. 

“Announcement of the rates of pay- 
ment for 11 months ahead should encour- 
age dairy farmers to conserve grain feeds 
during the pasture season,” WFA official: 
said, “and thus enable them to feed hea\ 
ier during the fall and winter month 
when the rates of payment are highest. 





INCREASES CAPITAL STOCK 


Marion, Ind. (EB)—Officials of the Pr« 
ducers’ Creamery of Marion have file: 
papers with the Indiana Secretary ‘ 
State showing an increase of capital stoc 
to 50,000 shares of common valued a 
$10 a share. 
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OPA Upheld in N. Y. 


S. District Court Judge Grants 
femporary Injunction to Prevent 
State Producer Milk Price Increase 


United States District Court Judge 

‘ ephen W. Brennan in Syracuse granted 
« April 26 a temporary injunction sought 
OPA to prevent the payment of milk 

; ices above OPA price ceilings. The 
ther returns were previously ordered 
the New York Department of Agricul- 

re and were to become effective May 1. 


The New York State order directed 
indlers to pay $4.60 per hundredweight 
milk in conflict with the OPA ceiling 
ice of $3.40; plus an increase of 60 
nts per hundredweight by federal sub- 
ly. The increased state price was to 
ive become effective for producers in 
ie Mohawk-Hudson area. 


States’ Rights Contention 


In the hearing of testimony Donald L. 

rush and Robert G. Blabey, represent- 
ig New York State Commissioner of 
\griculture Chester Du Mond, presented 
arguments that the OPA milk price ceil- 
ing violated the rights of the police power 
of the state that affected the health and 
welfare of the people, which rights, they 
contended, were specifically reserved for 
the state by the Federal Constitution. 


Ironically, New York State has a leg- 
ally-created State War Council that is 
duty-bound until July 1 to uphold all 
rules and regulations of the OPA and 
giving them the effect of New York State 
aw. 


Further hearings are expected to be 


heard by Federal Judge Brennan on the 
plea for a permanent injunction. 


Attorneys for the New York State De- 
partment of Agriculture have stated that 
should a permanent injunction be issued, 
an effort will be made to bring the case 
before the United States Supreme Court. 


———__ o— + 


DRIED MILK COMMITTEE 


Washington, D. C.—Appointment of a 
ried Milk Industry Food Advisory 
ommittee to confer with the Office of 
‘rice Administration regarding such 
ricing actions as will best promote and 
dvance the industry and aid the war 
ffort was announced May 5 by the 
gency. 


The membership of the committee 
llows: C. E. Beardslee, Vice-President, 
he Borden Company, New York 17, N. 
.; Frank Bremner, Bowman Dairy Com- 
iny, Chicago, Ill.; L. A. Chapin, Treas- 
rer, Dairymans’ League Coop. Associa- 
ion, New York, N. Y.; C. E. Gray, 
olden State Co., Ltd., San Francisco, 
valif.; H. R. Leonard, Manager, Twin 
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City Milk Producers Association, St. 
Paul 4, Minn.; F. B. Lucia, Dried Milk 
Products Coop.; Eau Claire, Wis.; John 
D. McEwen, President, Steffen Ice 
Cream Company, Wichita, Kans.; C. M. 
Peterson, Kraft Cheese Company, Min- 
neapolis 3, Minn.; Frank Stone, Land 
O’Lakes Creameries, Inc., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; R. S. Waltz, Consolidated Dairy 
Products Co., Seattle, Wash. 


This committee represents all seg- 
ments of the dried milk industry—pro- 
curement, processing, assembling, distri- 
bution and sales. 





MARTONE JOINS VITEX 


Will Represent Firm Throughout the 
Southern Territory 


After completing fifteen years of suc- 
cessful dairy selling and sales manage- 
ment, Al. J. Martone has been selected 
to represent Vitex Laboratories in the 
southern territory, according to an an- 
nouncement by Pere S. Brown, Vice 
President in charge of the Vitamin De- 
partment of National 
Oil Products Co., Har- 
rison, N. J., of which 
Vitex Laboratories is 
a division. 

Mr. Martone, who 
started as a route- 
salesman with the 
Borden Company in 
New Jersey in 1928, 
quickly advanced to 
the position of route supervisor, and 
then assistant manager, and continued 
his training as a district route promotion 
manager for National Dairy in Ohio. Re- 
cently he has been sales manager of the 
Whittier Dairy of Whittier, California. 
Mr. Martone is a member of the Dairy 
Technology Society of Ohio and the 
Yellow Dog Society of California. 

Vitex customers in the southern states 
will find Mr. Martone’s experience and 
“Vitex” training of real value in develop- 
ing profitable sales of “Vitex” Vitamin 


D Milk. 


Al. Martone 


«xi 





DPMA CALLS FOR OFFERS 


Dairy Products Marketing Association 
has announced that it will consider im- 
mediately offers of up to 30,000,000 Ibs. 
of set-aside butter for May, June and 
July delivery for the WFA’s stockpile. 
All of the current quantity is to be solid 
packed in the various acceptable types 
of export packages. Last year’s speci- 
fications and paying price arrangements 
for assembling, packaging, strapping, 
etc., prevail. 

It is understood that present plans call 
for WFA’s own stockpile purchasing this 
year not to exceed 40,000,000 Ibs. This 
is all to be for lend-lease and related 
needs. 


Butter Gains Firmness 


Trade More Lively and Selling Inter- 
est Lighter as Most Channels Seek 


to Build Reserves 


Recent position of the butter market 
rules rather mixed. The combination of 
raised set-aside percentage, reduced ra- 
tion point values and freeing of most 
meats from points has induced some gen- 
eral broadening of demand in wholesale 
and jobbing channels as users sought to 
build reserves’ to protect themselves 
against the possibility of future pinches. 
Likewise in a good many cases first re- 
ceivers, for the same reason, were less 
anxious to sell. 


The entire situation is by no means 
possible of clear appraisal. It is still too 
early accurately to gauge what stimulat- 
ing influence on use will be occasioned 
by the reduction to 12 pvints per pound 
ration value and the removal of all meats 
and canned fish from ration values with 
the exception of beefsteak and _ beef 
roasts. The effect of this move, however, 
in freeing points for use on still-rationed 
products such as butter and cheese will 
be materially influenced by the concur- 
rent OPA move cutting in half—from 60 
to 30 per person—monthly allotments of 
the red points. 

It is likewise impossible to determine 
how much and how soon the boost to 
40 per cent in this month’s set-aside will 
begin to reduce supplies available for 
civilian sale 

Production Far Below 1943 

Production continues to lag well be- 
hind same time last year, and the rate 
of the week-to-week increase in the make 
holds relatively moderate. As formerly, 
extremely limited quantities of butter are 
available at the wholesalers’ mark-up, 
and all prices in jobbing distribution 
crowd ceiling limits. There is little, if 
any, noticeable discrimination as to 
quality. 

WEA has increased milk solids quotas 
for ice cream and frozen cream products 
manufactured during the flush from 65 
per cent to a new level of 75 per cent 
of the base period. Milk solids content 
has also been increased from 22 per cent 
to 24 per cent of the base. This move, 
together with the recent action boosting 
fluid cream sales quotas to 100 per cent 
of last June, should certainly hold down 
the volume of the butter make. 


——_ o— - 


HOWARD BOYD NAMED 


Washington, D. C.—Howard B. Boyd, 
who has served in the U. S. Dept. of Ag- 
riculture in important executive capaci- 
ties during the past ten years, has been 
named Director of the War Food Ad- 
ministration. 
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Dry Milk Acceptance 


Kraft Test Campaigns in Four Texas 
Cities Indicate Highly Favorable 
Consumer Acceptance 


Printers’ Ink, in its issue of April 14, 
contained the following interesting article 
pertaining to test sales of powdered 
whole milk in four Texas markets. 


With the express permission of Printers’ 
Ink, the article is reprinted herewith in 
‘full: 


Potentialities of powdered whole milk 
as a competitor of the fluid variety came 
in for impressive demonstration last 
week as Kraft Cheese Co. revealed that 
its entry in this field has met with highly 
favorable reception in test markets. Con- 
sumer and dealer response exceeded the 
company’s expectations, reports Ray 
Keator, who is in charge of the test 
operation. 

The product made its bow, supported 
by characteristic Kraft merchandising 
and advertising vigor, in four Texas 
markets (Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, 
Galveston) on January 4. Large chain 
stores moved 40 per cent of initial stocks 
in the first two weeks and re-orders are 
coming in from stores of all classes. A 
steady sales volume has developed. 


Keeping qualities and convenience, 
rather than price, seem to be the factors 
mainly responsible for the product's ac- 
ceptance. Its price advantage is slight, 
an 8% oz. package—which reconstitutes 
to make two quarts of fluid milk—retails 
in the Texas markets at 27 cents. Fresh 
milk price is 14 cents a quart. 


Leading food experts have ery 
the belief that, once volume is achieved, 
price on the powdered product may get 
down as low as 6 to 8 cents per quart 
equivalent. Which might well spell the 
elimination of the present method of 
fluid milk distribution in bottles. Pro- 
cessing factories in producing areas (the 
Kraft product sold in Texas is manufac- 
tured in California and Wisconsin plants) 
would replace milk plants in metro- 
politan areas throughout the land. 


Sales outlets uncovered in the tests in- 
clude railroad section crews, fishing 
boats, barge lines, freighters, lumber 
camps, restaurants, drug stores, hotels, 
hospitals. 


Made by an exclusive, patented pro- 
cess, the Kraft product is believed to be 
the first of its type to reach the con- 
sumer in a small pasteboard package 
instead of a tin can. Each 8% oz. pack- 
age contains two bags of 4% oz. each 
equivalent to a quart of milk when 
water is added. 


The program of advertising support 
included newspapers and radio. In 
newspapers, 600-line ads were inserted 
once each week for six weeks, together 
with cooperative advertising by local 
stores. The radio campaign involved ten 
weeks of twice-daily spot announce- 
ments, five days each week. J. Walter 
Thompson Co. is the agency. 
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Initial distribution was obtained in 90 
per cent of the retail food outlets in the 
four cities. Both chains and independ- 
ents used store displays for promotion, 
and 82 store demonstrations were held 
in the four markets. A single display in 
one Fort Worth store sold 624 pack- 
ages in ten days without a demonstrator 
and before the newspaper advertising 


_appeared. 


A survey of consumers who bought 
from demonstrators indicates that the 
powdered milk is being used about 
equally for drinking, cooking, on cereals 
and in coffee. Repeatedly mentioned by 
consumers is the convenience of keeping 
the product on the pantry shelf as an 
emergency milk suai. 


——_—2- 


CONFER ON DAIRY EQUIPMENT 


Washington, D. C.—No relaxation of 
restrictions on dairy equipment and ma- 
chinery manufacture can be anticipated 
until military requirements are on the 
decline, members of the Dairy Equip- 
ment and Machinery Manufacturers In- 
dustry Advisory Committee were told by 
War Production Board officials at a re- 
cent meeting in Washington. 


WPB has announced that committee 
members expressed approval of the sug- 
gestion that quota schedules be adjusted 
from the unit basis to a tonnage basis. 

Discussing the availability of materials 
vital to the industty, representatives list- 
ed rubber, stainless steel and lumber as 
materials most difficult to secure. 





Despite impending reductions in their 
labor forces, WPB revealed that indus- 
try members were optimistic as to their 
ability to maintain or raise the present 
production level during 1945. 

<—_.—____ 


P. M. SHARPLES DIES 


Built Machine Shop into Extensive 
Cream Separator Business 


Pasadena, Cal.—P. M. Sharples, vet- 
eran cream separator manufacturer, died 
here April 13th. He was 86 years old, 
and had made Pasadena his home for the 
past 10 years. 

Born in Chester County, Pa., Mr. 
Sharples established the Sharples Sepa- 
rator Company in West Chester, a con- 
cern which no longer exists. For many 
years he lived on a 700-acre estate north 
of West Chester, known as “Greystone.” 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Jean Davy 
Sharples, and three sons and two 
daughters. The sons are Philip T. 
Sharples, of Ardmore, Pa., president of 
the Sharples Corporation, Twenty-third 
and Westmoreland Sts., Philadelphia, 
manufacturers of high-speed centrifugal 
machinery; Laurence P. Sharples; and 
Lieutenant Thomas D. Sharples, U. S. A. 
The daughters are Mrs. Nathan Benedict 


eand Mrs. J. Lloyd Hanson. 


Cheese Pinch Eases 


Slightly More Goods Available for 
Civilian Trade — Make Still Runs 
Behind Last Year 


Government reports still indicate the 
maintenance of a 2 per cent week-to- 
week loss in American cheese production 
compared with the same period last year, 
and only a moderate rate of seasonal in- 
crease. However, more cheese—nearly al- 
together processed—has been available 
for civilian consuming channels, largely 
in regular outlets. 


This tendency should certainly in- 
crease in May and June. Nevertheless, 
the rate at which American cheese pro- 
duction will come up may be importantly 
influenced by recent War Food Adminis- 
tration moves freeing materially larger 
volumes of whole milk for sale as fluid 
cream and for manufacture into ice cream 
during the flush. Production earmarking 
of American cheese for the May-June 
period was moved up only 5 points to 
60 per cent. 


In the New York market most buyers 
have been able to find rather more 
processed cheese and in instances a little 
natural Cheddar. The latter, however, 
continues pretty much out of the picture 
in most distributing quarters. Point 
values hold at 12 to the pound. The 
effect on consumer inquiry of the office 
of Price Administration move freeing 
most meats from point values but halving 
the number of points available per person 
per month, cannot yet be clearly foreseen. 


Prices Crowd Ceilings 


All prices still crowd ceiling limits with 
little goods available on the open whole- 
sale market and a great deal of distri- 
bution being performed in the service 
wholesalers’ category of deliveries to in- 
dividual purchasers. 


Supplies of Domestic Swiss likewise 
have increased, and a further gain in 
volume is indicated in the near future. 
Open market wholesale price levels on 
Domestic Swiss continue not at all clear- 
ly defined, being subject as they are to 
the loose type of OPA control embodied 
in the period freeze. 


No announcement yet of WFA Ameri- 
can cheese purchases for week ending 
April 22. The agency has been taking 
on the Wisconsin Cheese Exchange at 
Plymouth 6 or 7 cars Twins and Cheddars 
weekly at the basic rate of 23.25c. 


«1 Deliveries at shipside for lend-lease 

ring February are reported by WFA 
as 6,441,869 lbs., making a total of 31,- 
638,988 Ibs. January 1 through February 


29. Shipments seem relatively small 
when the extent of the stockpile is con- 
sidered. 
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WHY YOU SHOULD SELL 
VITAMIN D MILK NOW! 





“Might as well ditch the red ink, Tuttle, old 
man. We've nothing but profits since we 
started the General Mills Conversion Plan.” 





Worried about profits? Convert a big share of 
your present volume to higher-profit Vitamin D 
Milk’. . . using the General Mills Conversion 
Plan to help you get the best results. 

ALL FAcTors favor increased sales of Vitamin 
D Milk now. There is a growing new market of 
women who are better informed about the health 
benefits of Vitamin D than any other vitamin. 
There is an outstanding need for Vitamin D Milk 
in the National Nutrition Program— Vitamin D 
is the only vitamin not found in diet-significant 
amounts in the recommended “Basic 7” food 


sion Plan, which includes colorful hard-hitting 
Vitamin D (A. R. P. I. Process) promotional ma- 
terials—tailor-made to suit your individual re- 
quirements. Especially designed to meet present 
conditions are folders, posters and bottle collars. 
Also available are radio commercials, newspaper 
ad mats and layouts for newspaper advertising. 
These sales aids are prepared for regular and 
homogenized Vitamin D Milk. Best of all, these 





groups. Uncle Sam is counting on you to make it 
possible for your customers to obtain an adequate 
supply of Vitamin D—through your Vitamin D 
Milk! 


business-getting materials are organized into a 
planned campaign to give you maximum results at 
minimum cost. 


Send in the coupon below for complete infor- 


For best results, use the General Mills Conver- mation today! 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 
SPECIAL COMMODITIES DIVISION 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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cx». General Mills, Inc., Special Commodities Division 
“r 400 South Fourth Street, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


AMR 5-44 i 
“or, 
Yes! I am interested in the General Mills Vitamin D Milk conversion program. 
Send me prices on your Vitamin D (A. R. P. I. Process) Concentrate in the size container best suited to my needs. 
C] I am now fortifying . quarts milk—Homogenized [] Plain [1] (check which) 


(_] I am not now using ~——_— (_] have not [|] Homogenizer. 


routes. 
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March Milk at $3.28 


Dairy Feed Payments Boost Net Pool- 
ed Return to Dairymen to $3.88 
in New York Shed 


Dr. C. J. Blanford, administrator of 
the New York Metropolitan Milk Mar- 
keting Area, announced April 13 that 
the uniform price for March in the New 
York milk pool was $3.28 per hundred 
pounds. This compares with a Febru- 
ary uniform return of $3.40, and a com- 
parable figure for. March, 1943 of $3.04 
In addition, dairy feed payments under 
the federal subsidy program at the rate 
of 60c per hundred pounds to producers 
in this area boosted the total March re- 
turn to $3.88 per hundred pounds. 


Dr. Blanford stated that 50,418 dairy 
farmers in the six-state shed delivered 
474,699,143 lbs. of milk to 447 plants 
approved for shipping to the Metropoli- 
tan area. The total yield, including but- 
terfat and location payments, reached 
$18,849,377.70. In comparison, the 
March 1943 yield was $16,700,366.11 
even though the pool contained 531,- 


031,053 Ibs. of milk. 


This year’s decrease in milk volume, 
amounting to 10.6 per cent, was attrib- 
uted by Dr. Blanford in part to a loss 
in producers and in part to lower rate 
of production per farm. 


Consumption Near Record 


“The March 1943 pool came from 
53,967 farms, and nearly half the re- 
duction of 3,549 in producers can be 
charged to a net decrease of 17 in the 
number of plants serving the market,” 
said Dr. Blanford. “March production 
per farm averaged 304 pounds a day in 
1944, as compared with 317 in 1943, 
and was higher than any recorded year 
prior to 1942.” 

The consumption of fluid milk in the 
area reached a near record level in March 
with 240,443,194 pounds so reported to 
the pool. Daily sales averaged 7,756,232 
pounds and fell barely 300,000 pounds 
short of the peak consumption of 8,065,- 
890 a day in June 1943, which is the 
month the WFA has selected as the basic 
period for regulating fluid consumption. 


Shipments of fluid milk to other mar- 
kets, however, was found to have fallen 
from last year’s level by nearly 18 per 
cent. The net loss of 17 plants, nearly 
all of which are now exclusively supply- 
ing those markets, is an obvious reason 
for the lesser drain on the New York 
pool for their supplies. 


Butter continued in March to form 
the second largest outlet for the pool's 
production with 11 per cent of the re- 
ceipts reported in that use. Fluid con- 
sumption in the marketing area ac- 
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counted for better than 50 per cent, 
while each of the other 20 classified uses 
accounted for 7 per cent or less of the 
deliveries to the pool. Fluid cream, usu- 
ally the second ranking use in size as 
well as in value, accounted for less than 
6 per cent of the intake. 


Estimate $3.19 in April 


A near record return of $20,221,000 
was later forecast by Dr. Blanford, as 
the April yield. The anticipated return 
was figured by combining the value of 
New York milk pool, estimated now at 
the uniform price of $3.19 a hundred- 
weight for April, with the dairy teed 
payments from the WFA at the mini- 
mum rate of 60 cents a hundredweight. 


According to the estimated uniform 
price, dairy farmers would collect in 
total for their April milk at the rate ot 
at least $3.79 a hundredweight in the 
basic price zone 201-210 miles from 
New York City. The forecast applies to 
milk containing 3.5 per cent butterfat. 

Dr. Blanford announced that the de- 
liveries in April would amount to 523,- 
000,000 pounds and that production cur- 
rently is running within two pounds of 
the deliveries per farm in 1943. Total 
deliveries a year ago, however, reached 


decrease of 7 per cent in pool receipts 
is chargeable largely to the fact that at 
least 16 fewer plants now supply the 
New York area. 


Sheffield March Milk Price 


Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., announced 
a net cash price for 3.5 per cent milk 
delivered during March of $3.27 per 100 
Ibs. after deduction of lc for association 
dues. This compared with a February 
net figure of $3.39 and a March 1943 
price of $3.03. This applies to the 201- 
210 mile zone. 


League March Pool Price 

The Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Association average net paid pool return 
to producers for March was $3.22 per 
100 Ibs. for 3.5 per cent milk in the 
201-210 mile freight zone. The com- 
parable February figure was $3.34. The 
March, 1943, price was $2.94. Grade A 
premiums where earned are in addition. 


March Uniform Milk Price 


Administrator C. J. Blanford has an- 
nounced a uniform price for the month 
of March of $3.28 per 100 lbs. for 3.5 
per cent milk received from producers 
at plants in the 201-210 mile zone under 
the federal-state orders regulating the 
handling of milk in the New York Met- 
ropolitan marketing area. This is 12c be- 
low February and 24c above March, 
1943. In addition dairy feed payments 
at the rate of 60c per 100 Ibs. bring the 
total return to $3.88. 


March Minimum Prices 


Basic prices for 3.5 per cent milk in 
201-210 mile zones in effect in New York 
City Area under the Federal-State Mar- 
keting Agreement used by all handlers 


in figuring returns for March. 


Price Per point 
per butterfat 
differential 
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March Milk Receipts 


NEW YORK METROPOLITAN AREA 


Receipts Rail and Truck 

40-Qt. Cans 
Milk Cream 
3,621,846 57,706 
Mar., 1943 . 3,475,331 59,965 
Feb., 1944 6 3,391,796 49,789 
Feb., 1943 ssesee 3e129,092 45,989 

Jan.-Mar., 1944 10,589,203 156,479 66,760 

Jan.-Mar., 1943 9,997,865 156,277 74,594 
PHILADELPHIA METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 

40-Qt. Cans 
Cream 


Cond. 
26,473 
29,983 
19,123 
20,446 


Mar., 1944 . 


Milk Cond. 
776,492 25,719 5,497 
791,772 16,971 2,297 
702,853 20,443 ,863 
ie . 695,687 13,674 .230 
.-Mar., 1944 . 2,208,862 64,646 44,886 
.-Mar., 1943 2,253,625 43,704 26,137 
BOSTON METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 
-- 40-Qt. Cans 
Milk 
687,527 
648,632 
629,889 33,9 
. 574,430 523 
1,956,507 99,103 
1,861,222 103,805 


BORDEN AWARD TO DR. CLARK 


r., 1944 
r., 1943 
» 1944 .. 
» 1943 


Cond. 
7,606 
13,132 
5,670 
8,195 
18,676 
29,694 


Mar., 
Mar., 
Feb., 1944 . 
Feb., 1943 
Jan.-Mar., 
Jan.-Mar., 


1944 
1943 


i944 
1943 





Recognition Given for Research in 
Chemistry of Milk 

Dr. William Mansfield Clark, De- 

Lamar professor of physiological chem- 

istry in Johns Hopkins University, has 


received the 1944 Borden Award for 
research in the chemistry of milk. Dr. 
Clark was nominated for the award of 
a medal and $1,000 by the American 
Chemical Society, and the presentation 
was made at the society’s 107th meeting 
at Cleveland on April 5. 

Fundamental investigations by Dr. 
Clark, through application to milk and 
milk products, have in many instances 
been largely instrumental “in the re- 
placement of dairy art by dairy science,” 
according to the society's award com- 
mittee. Practically every branch of the 
dairy industry now applies his research 
findings in the modification of milk for 
infant feeding, in processes of curing 
cheese, and in the manufacture of grain- 
curd casein. 

In addition to the American Chemical 
Society, four other leading scientific 
organizations administer the awards, 
which are made annually by the Borden 
Company in recognition of meritorious 
scientific work and to stimulate new 
research. 
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Buflouak OWNERS NEED NOT GUESS 


WAR and PEACE... DRY MILK WILL ALWAYS 
HAVE WIDESPREAD MARKETS... 


Contract termination ...reconversion ... German collapse .. . 
Japanese surrender ... these history-making events will pre- 
sent no adjustment difficulties to dry milk producers with 
Buflovak equipment. Dry milk production should continue 
steadily on under the urgency of firm widespread demands. 
Government needs for dry milk for our fighting forces and 
allies are tremendous. Home markets are equa'ly attractive; 
and new food uses for dry milk are constantly expanding. 
You can get a Buflovak NOW and help speed Victory by pro- 
ducing more Buflovak dry milk for the war effort. Or you 
can pre-order a Buflovak for early post-war delivery. Buflovak 
offers you a sound profitable investment—as attractive today 
as in the years ahead. Investigate now. 


Buffalo Foundry & Machine Co. 


1611 FILLMORE AVE. BUFFALO, N. Y. 





NEW YORK—295 Madison Ave. CHICAGO—1636 Monadnock Bidg. 
ST. LOUIS—2217 Olive St. SAN LEANDRO, Cal.—763 Bridge Road 
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Wisconsin Dairy Conterence 


Largely Attended Sessions at Madison Conducted by University’s Dairy Industry 


Department Center Discussions on Present and Post-war Problems of Operation 


ADISON, Wis.—With an attendance 
M of 340, one of the most successful 

Wisconsin Dairy Manufacturers’ 
Conferences ever staged was held here 
on March 30 and 31 under the sponsor- 
ship of the Department of Dairy Indus- 
try of the University of Wisconsin. High- 
lighting the program were reviews and 
discussions by nineteen authoritative 
speakers of the many problems of pro- 
ducing more and better milk and dairy 
products for wartime and related needs, 
and what influence present developments 
may have on post-war operations in the 


field. 


Brief summaries of the salient points 
of some of the many considerations given 
by the speakers of matters bearing 
specifically on the market milk industry 
are presented herewith. Other consid- 
erations will be presented in another in- 
stallment in the next issue of the 
“Review”. 


Evert Wallenfeldt, of the University 
of Wisconsin, in discussing “Methods 
used by Wisconsin Organizations in Im- 
proving the Quality of Milk,” had this 
to say: 


1. Premiums are very important aids 
in getting quality but premiums alone 
have never brought the desired results. 
Continual field work with patrons who 
fail to meet standards is essential even 
where high premiums are paid for 
quality. 

2. It is not wise to set premium stan- 
dards too low. If the standard is lower 
than six hours on the methylene blue 
test, many patrons will be able to get 
the premiums without taking the care 
necessary for wholesome and appetizing 


milk. 


3. Premiums based on both bacteria 
and sediment standards together with 
good flavor, satisfactory temperature at 
the intake and satisfactory equipment 
and methods on the farm, have accom- 
plished the most in quality improvement 
work. This is true only where good in- 
tensive field work has been part of 
the program. One of the most outstand- 
ingly successful quality programs in 
the state has emphasized all of these 
fundamentals. 


Tests and Standards 


4. Consistent intake examination of 
every can of milk received is absolutely 
essential for satisfactory quality improve- 
ment with any program. 
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5. Minimum standards and accept- 
ance of only milk that meets the stan- 
dards are extremely important even 
where liberal premiums are paid. 

6. Frequent bacteria tests must be 
made if quality is to be maintained. It 
is not wise to say to producers that qual- 
ity tests are made only once every two 
weeks. It is much better to pes te 
that every can of milk is inspected at 
the intake. If one has to say anything 
about the frequency of bacteria testing 
it is better to say at least every two 
weeks. The other statement creates the 
impression that the tests are not made 
very often and has a bad psychological 
effect on the patron. At least one plant 
in this area has demonstrated a practical 
way of taking bacteria tests of each 
patron’s milk every day with only a 
small amount of additional work. This 
is really the only very thorough way ot 
adequate protection from poor quality. 

7. Good records of all quality tests, 
causes of milk rejections, together with 
records of conditions on farms, are essen- 
tial in a good quality program. 

8. The practice of issuing quality 
improvement bonds or some similar way 
of earmarking funds for quality improve- 
ment equipment is exceedingly eftective 
and should be considered by all plants. 

9. Cooperation with lumber dealers 
and masons and carpenters is very im- 
portant. The tendency is strong for 
many masons and carpenters to build 
milk houses according to their own ideas 
rather than according to plans. Close 
supervision by a competent fieldman 
seems to be the only way of avoiding 
this. 

Dairy Quality Programs 

10. Dairy quality programs of vari- 
ous types for young people are a great 
help in the development of the right im- 
mediate attitudes of the parents as well 
as right future attitudes of the boys and 
girls. 

11. It is not uncommon to find milk 
sanitations items overlooked on some of 
the best farms. If the quality tests are 
not satisfactory, the chances are more 
than ten to one that a competent field- 
man will find the cause even on the best 
of farms. 

12. Cooperation of all plants on 
quality needs to be closely maintained 
by periodic meetings of all plant man- 
agers, operators, and fieldmen in the 
section. 

13. Periodic meetings of the patrons 
of a plant are helpful in clearing up 
quality questions but have never resulted 
in real quality improvement without 


continual follow-up by visits to the spec- 
ific farms of those who fail to respond 
with satisfactory quality. 

14. Smaller conferences of fieldmen 
in some areas have been very helpful in 
solving mutual field work problems such 
as uniformity of field work requirements 
This uniformity should eventually result 
in discouraging entirely from ee 
the type of producer who is so lacking 
in sanitation-consciousness that he will 
never produce satisfactory milk. 


“The way to successful quality im- 
provement has been shown by leading 
plant managers and fieldmen,” Mr. 
Wallenfeldt concluded. “This is a real 
challenge to everyone in the industry to 
follow that lead.” 


Training of Personnel 


Walter Simon of the Wisconsin State 
Industrial Commission reviewed the sub- 
ject,—“What Are Your Employees,— 
Laborers or Dairymen”? Attention was 
called by Mr. Simon to the facilities of- 
fered by the state for training appren- 
tices. The industry as a whole has failed 
to use these facilities. The state law 
providing for the establishment of in- 
dentured apprenticeship, passed in 1911, 
requires a term of training composed of 
practical application in the various opera- 
tions pertinent to the trade and a term 
of class room instruction to cover things 
best taught in a school. Helpers can 
frequently be replaced, he said, by in- 
dentured apprentices who are interested 
in remaining for at least the full term of 
apprenticeship and at wages averaging 
about one half those of the skilled rate. 


Those who are interested can write to 
the Wisconsin State Industrial Commis- 
sion for assistance in establishing in- 
dentured apprenticeships. Mr. Simon 
clearly presented the advantages of ap- 
prentice training in many trades, pointing 
out that not only are skilled workmen 
who assume responsibility developed but 
also leaders in the industry. 


Cleaning of Milking Machines 


Rapid cleaning of milking machines 
was carefully discussed by M. F. Helm- 
brecht of the Kraft Cheese Company of 
Wisconsin. Mr. Holmbrecht proffered 
the following procedure as being a very 
successful one: 

1. Flush with clean cold water—at 
least three gallons per unit, immediately 
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“WRIGHT 


both jobs” 











Until recently practically our entire production 
facilities were devoted to turning out essential 
Army and Navy equipment, such as parts for 


airplanes. 


Improved methods added to now thoroughly 


trained men and women have made it possible 


for Wright to again produce dairy equipment 


in addition to our war production. 


If you are thinking of plant improvements, re- 
placements or expansion, either immediately or 
in the post-war period, why not discuss it now 


with our engineers? 


R. G. WRIGHT COMPANY, Inc. 


2933 MAIN STREET, BUFFALO 14, NEW YORK 


PASTEURIZERS | 
CAN WASHERS * BOTTLE WASHERS 


MANUFACTURERS of 
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SURFACE COOLERS 


RECEIVING TANKS » WEIGH CANS 
and other equipment 


for the Dairy Industry 








after milking. This is done by raising 
and lowering teat cups in the water to 
allow air to pass through with the water, 
thus thoroughly rinsing. 

2. Clean with hot water to which 
has been added a cleansing powder, 
preferably soapless. Use the same 
amount of water per unit as has been 
used in the first, or cold water rinse. 

3. The complete teat cup assembly, 


including milker hose, is then placed in - 


the wash tank or other satisfactory re- 
ceptacle in a hot water wash solution, 
the insides of the teat cup inflations 
brushed with a rotary a and the 
milker hoses rodded with a burr of prop- 
er size. The size is of great importance. 

4. The teat cup assembly is now 
ready for rack until the next milking. 

5. All rubber parts should be exam- 
ined for pin holes and cracks, so they 
will hold solution to the level of teat 
cups and milker hose, and so they will 
be completely covered or submerged. 

6. The milker bucket or pail and all 
metal parts are then scrubbed with 
brush and cold water before placing in 
tank of hot water wash solution. The 
reason for this is that foreign matter is 
not added to wash water and a cleaner 
wash job will result. 

7. The rubber gasket on the milker 
head should always be removed as milk 
wastes collect underneath. 

8. All small openings in the head 
should be brushed with small brushes 
for that particular purpose. Don’t use 
brushes that have no bristles left on 
them. 

9. Place parts on metal rack, bucket 
inverted. 

10. Sterilize with 200 PM just be- 
fore milking. 

11. The air hoses should be rodded 
as often as necessary. Greater collection 
is found in some machines than in 
others, probably due to milk fumes that 
escape into the air ‘hose. 

12. In the inspection of dairy farms, 
fieldmen and inspectors will usually find 
certain producers that have badly neg- 
lected the milker and it is in a condition 
where the ordinary wash job will not 
restore the machine to safe use. In these 
cases, the boiling of the rubber parts is 
advisable. The procedure is as follows: 


Care of Rubber Parts 


1. Place all rubber parts in granite- 
ware pan. Add enough cold water so all 
parts will be completely submerged. 

2. Add sodium hydroxide, sodium 
metaphosphate, or washing powder to 
make a 2 per cent solution. 

3. Allow solution to come to the 
boiling point, and let continue to boil 
for 5 minutes: 

4. Pour off solution and wash in the 
regular manner in washing solution. 

5. The boiling of rubbers in this 
manner will remove all ‘foreign matter 
as well as restore the elasticity of the 
rubber. It would be well to do this 
every 15 to 20 days or oftener, if 
necessary. 
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C. O. Widder, in charge of milk in- 
spection in the City of Sheboygan, ap- 
praised the problems ‘of Wisconsin milk 
sanitarians. Sudden population increases 
in war products production centers has 
imposed strains on the normal quality 
standards in the efforts to provide the 
necessary quantities of milk. With milk 
prices frozen and prices for other farm 
commodities increased, farmers with 
smaller herds found it more profitable 
and less exacting to raise other crops of 
grain or livestock. In certain Wisconsin 
cities in the heart of milk producing 
centers, the problems are essentially those 
of securing milk of the required quality, 
particularly in view of the low spread 
between prices paid for milk destined 
for manufacturing and fluid milk pur- 
poses. Common physical defects on 
farms are dirty stables and cows, poor 
ventilation and light, lack of satisfactory 
cooling facilities, and inability to meet 
wartime milk transportation difficulties. 


Mr. Widder indicated the use of cloth 
strainers seems to be increasing. This 
is stimulated when milk is rejected by 
the sediment test and if producers are 
not properly guided by subsequent in- 
spection and instruction on clean rather 
than cleaned milk production. Lack of 
skilled manpower, inabitity to acquire 
improved equipment, and conflict of re- 
quirements for city milk and manufac- 
tured milk are pertinent plant operating 
problems. Widder stated that sanitarians 
spend many long hours on farm inspec- 
tions without noticeable results, but that 
there will also be little improvement 
under the intake control method unless 
the farmer understands the significance 
of the control methods and the interpre- 
tation of the results. 


(To Be Continued Next Month) 
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DR. J. M. SCHWENG JOINS TURCO 








Dr. John M. Schweng has been ap- 
pointed to the staff of Turco Products, 
Inc., according to an announcement 
made by S. G. Thornbury, President. 


Dr. Schweng will 


serve as chemical 
research engineer, 
and director _— of 


bacteriological Re- 
search. 

He was chemical 
research engineer at 
Lockheed for 2% 
years, and _ before 
that he was chief 
chemist at Imperial 
Laboratories in Los Angeles for three 
years. 





Dr. J. M. Schweng 


A member of the American Chemical 
Society, Dr. Schweng took his M.D. de- 
gree at the University of Chicago, from 
which university he also received a B.S. 
degree in chemistry. 





SINGLE-GRAIN DAIRY RATIONS 


Legume Hay and Silage Important in 
Wartime Feeding for Production 


When commercial feedstuffs are scarce 
and difficult to obtain, as in the presen 
war period, dairymen who have enoug! 
good legume hay and silage can obtaii 
economical and abundant milk produc 
tion by using a simple home-grown graii 
ration, according to a recent bulletin by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
The home-grown grain ration may b« 
only one grain, or it may be a mixtur 
of several grains, but it is important that 
the roughage. part of the ration be a 
good source of protein. 


From its experiments at the three field 
stations, the Bureau of Dairy Industry 
concluded that if cows have an oppor- 
tunity to consume as much good legume 
hay and silage as they like, it makes 
little difference whether the nutrients 
they require are obtained from a single 
grain or a mixture of several grains and 
grain by-products. 


The single-grain rations fed at the 
three field stations were products locally 
grown—ground barley at Mandan, ground 
yellow corn at Hannibal, and ground 
kafir at Woodward. In each case the 
comparison was with rations consisting 
of four to six. different grains, by-prod- 
ucts, and high-protein concentrates. The 
rations were all fed with liberal quan- 
tities of high-quality legume hay and 
silage. 

The cows receiving the single-grain 
ration produced on the average 12,347 
pounds: of milk and 505 pounds of but- 
terfat, which was 93 per cent as much 
milk and 95 per cent as much butterfat 
as was produced by the cows on the 
mixed-grain ration. Although the results 
for individual cows were not consistent, 
the difference in production was consid- 
ered as probably not significant. The 
cost of the feed required to produce a 
pound of butterfat averaged slightly less 
for the single-grain ration than for the 
mixed-grain ration. 
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JOHNSON SUCCEEDS EASTMAN 


Washington, D. C.—Colonel J. Mon- 
roe Johnson, of South Carolina, has late- 
ly been named by President Roosevelt 
as Director of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, succeeding the late 
Joseph B. Eastman. Since Mr. Eastman’s 
death the post has been filed by General 
Charles D. Young as Acting Director. 


Colonel Johnson, who is by profession 
a civil engineer, served five years prior 
to 1940 as Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce, and in June of that year was ap- 
pointed to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 
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Clip the coupon below and mail it at once 
for the new Girton Catalog. 


Illustrated here are a few of the many Girton 
Dairy Equipment items available for prompt 
shipment. 


Sanitary Pipe 
Washing Machine 


Three-Brush 
Electric Washer 


One-Brush 
Electric Washer 


Filling 


and Kleenrite 
Capping Electric 
Machine Washer 


GIRTON MFG. CO. 
63 Peach St., 
Millville, Pa. 


Please send me your new Equipment Catalog 
a 
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New N.D.P. Officers’ 


National Dairy Products Names John 
H. Kraft and E. E. Stewart 
to Vice-Presidencies 


John H. Kraft, president of the Kraft 
Cheese Company, Chicago, and E. E. 
Stewart, president of the Hydrox Cor- 
poration, Chicago, on April 20, were 
elected vice-presidents of National Dairy 
Products Corporation at the annual or- 
ganization meeting of the board of di- 
rectors, it was announced by L. A. Van 
Bomel, president of National Dairy. Mr. 
Kraft and Mr. Stewart will serve as the 
heads of their respective companies in 
addition to assuming their new duties, 
Mr. Van Bomel said. 


Mr. ‘Kraft. went into the cheese busi- 
ness in 1909 when he joined his elder 
brother, J. L. Kraft, who a short time 
earlier had started business in Chicago 


with a capital outlay of $65. Giving his. 


attention to the sales end of the growing 
business, John H. Kraft rapidly expanded 
the markets for packaged cheese. He 
became vice-president in charge of sales 
and advertising in 1927. In 1937, Mr. 
Kraft took over the operating supervision 
of the company and in June, 1943, he 
became ,president when his brother, J. L. 
Kraft, was elected chairman of the board 
of directors. 


Mr. Stewart, who recently became the 
head of Hydrox, assumes the responsi- 
bilities of a National Dairy vice-presi- 
dency with a background of 23 years’ 
experience with the Rieck-McJunkin 
Dairy Company, Pittsburgh, of which 
he was president, and the Telling-Belle 
Vernon Company of Cleveland, of which 
he was a vice-president. Joining Rieck 
in 1921, he devoted most of his attention 
in succeding years to the reorganization 
and modernization of the company’s 
plants, manufacturing processes, and dis- 
tribution methods, and helped in shap- 
ing the policies of Pennsylvania’s milk 
dealers. 


As a vice-president, Mr. Stewart will 
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supervise National Dairy milk and _ice 
cream divisions in Illinois, ‘Wisconsin, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky and southwestern Ohio. Mr. 
Stewart also is a member of National 
Dairy’s operating committee. 
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BELL PROMOTED WITH C-P 


Appointed Manager of the Portland, 
Oregon, Sales Branch 





The Creamery Package Manufacturing 
Company recently announced the promo- 
tion of Chester J. Bell to the position of 
manager of their ‘Portland, Oregon 
branch. 

Mr. Bell received 
his degree in Mechan- 
ical Engineering from 
the University of Col- 
orado and is a mem- 
ber of the American 
Society of Refrigerat- 
ing Engineers. After 
college, he went to 
work for the York Ice 
Machinery Corpora- 
tion where he served 
successively as apprentice engineer at the 
factory, sales engineer, and finally as 
branch office engineer in Denver. He 
left York to become chief engineer for 
the Harris Ice Machine Works, Portland, 
Oregon. 

From Harris, Mr. Bell joined the CP 
organization as a special sales representa- 
tive with the Portland branch, and from 
that position was recently promoted to 
branch manager. 

“Chet,” as he is known to his many 
friends in the industry, is married, and 
the proud father of identical twin boys, 
eleven years old, who insist they are 
going to be engineers. 
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BRUCELLOSIS CONTROL 


Eleven 





Chester J. Bell 





More Counties in Bang’s 


Disease-Free Area 


Eleven counties in eight States were, 
on April 1, added by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to the list of counties 
officially designated as modified accredit- 


8731 WITT STREET, DETROIT 9, MICH. 





ed brucellosis-free areas. These additions 
make a total of 591 counties in 22 States 
now in that classification. 

The modified accredited brucellosis- 
free designation indicates that such areas 
are practically free from brucellosis in 
cattle, also known as Bang’s disease. In 
the 11 counties just designated there are 
approximately 115,700 dairy and breed- 
ing cattle over 6 months of age that have 
been tested one or more times for this 
disease. 

The list of modified accredited counties 
would have been longer, according to Dr. 
A. W. Miller, chief of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, which cooperates with 
State officials and cattle owners in the 
work, had it not been for reduction in the 
volume of testing made necessary by war- 
time conditions and a smaller number of 
available veterinarians. The demand for 
the work continues in many sections of 
the United States, especially where the 
incidence of the disease is not very high. 
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NEW INDIANA OFFICE 





As a first step in coordinating the 
activities of the Indiana Milk & Cream 
Improvement Association and the In- 
diana Manufacturers of Dairy Products 
Association, a single office space has 
been secured. The new location of the 
office is now at 619-20 Occidental Build- 
ing, Indianapolis 4, Indiana. 

The enlarged accommodations are 
adequate, not only for the present, but 
for increased activities which the com- 
bined associations may develop in the 
future in order to be of greater service 
to the membership. 

C. C. Hadley, general secretary, in a 
letter to members cordially invited them 
to make the offices their headquarters 
while in Indianapolis. 


IRA WILSON DEAD 








Funeral of Ira Wilson, founder of the 
Ira Wilson & Sons Dairy Co. in Detroit 
and a former Wayne County sheriff, died 
April 10 at Palm Beach, Fla. He was 
77 years old. 


CONDENSING EQUIPMENT 


with efficient entrainment separator 
Designed to produce highest quality 
CONCENTRATED SKIMMILK 


ICE CREAM MIX 
Ask us for Location of Nearest Installation 


SPRAY PROCESS DRYERS 


Continuous or Batch Operation for drying 
MILK, EGGS AND OTHER FOODS—FULL RECOVERY OF SOLIDS 


WHOLE MILK 
BUTTERMILK 


Economical Operation 


HIGH TEMPERATURE CREAM PASTEURIZERS 


HOTWELLS 
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LIFE-EXPECTANCY is the number of trips or the service 
a reusable milk bottle is physically able to give before it 
is broken or can no longer be used for delivering milk. It 
represents the maximum usefulness of a reusable bottle. 


LIFE-EXPECTANCY depends upon: 


!. Quality of the bottle 


2.Handling of the bottle: 
(a) Within your dairy plant 
(b) Outside your dairy plant—in 
homes, stores, factories, etc. 








The higher the quality of your milk bottles the more trips 
they can make for you if treated properly and the lower 
your bottle costs will be. You may increase the trippage 
you are receiving from your bottles—BUT are you secur- 
ing the full amount of usefulness your bottles were built 
to give? DURAGLAS Milk Bottles must meet physical- 
fitness tests designed to insure that they are qualified to 
give you maximum //fe-expectancy. 


Sunaglas MILK BOTTLES ARE TESTED FOR: 


|. Uniformity of quality 4.Accuracy of Specifications 
2.Uniformity of color 5.Uniformity of strength 


;. Uniformity of capacity 6.Resistance to thermal shock 


These physical-fitness tests are made BEFORE Duraglas 
milk bottles are shipped to you. To help you secure as 
nearly as possible the “Full Life-Expectancy”’ from these 
quality milk bottles, AFTER you place them in service, 
Owens-Illinois is carrying on a broad and powerful bottle 
campaign as outlined on the opposite:page. 
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WARTIME CONDITIONS require that you get full usefulness from 
everything. Each additional trip your bottles make means fewer re- 
placement bottles are needed—that helps conserve materials, man- 
hours and shipping space. Owens-Illinois is offering powerful aids 
developed to assist dairies in securing as nearly as possible the “Full 
Life-Expectancy”’ that is built into DURAGLAS milk bottles. 


RADIO SHOW (COAST TO COAST) 


Owens-Illinois’ national radio show “Broadway Matinee” (Monday 
through Friday, 4 p.m., E.W.T.), carried over the entire CBS chain of 122 
stations from coast to coast is heard by over 3,000,000 listeners daily. In 
addition to the regular return-bottle announcements, a sustained program 


is devoted to the dairy industry and promotes the return of milk bottles 
promptly. 


NATIONAL RETURN BOTTLE CAMPAIGN 


A national advertising program is being used by Owens-Illinois to urge 
American housewives to return all milk bottles and other returnable bottles 
promptly. Advertisements are appearing on approximately 11,000,000 
magazine pages monthly. Stories and pictures appearing in virtually every 


newspaper in the country show the interest being aroused by the campaigns 
for the return of bottles. 


POSTERS FOR YOUR PLANT 


Educate your employees in the better handling of bottles in your dairy 
plant with our series of educational posters. They show in a colorful and 
interesting fashion what to avoid in handling milk bottles if they are to 
live their full life. 


A PROGRAM FOR INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


Initiate a program for the better handling of bottles in every industrial 
plant you serve. Our suggested program is now being successfully used. It 
not only secures greater bottle returns but builds good will for you with the 
management and employees of industrial plants. 


Our radio show and return-bottle campaign are promoting the return of your milk 
bottles. Your part of the program concerns the better handling of bottles. Get the plant 
posters and industrial booklet material from your nearest O-I jobber, O-I representa- 
tive or by writing Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Dairy Container Division, Toledo,O. 


OWENS<{> ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY 


Toledo, Ohio 





Progressive Paulus Dairy 


Guided by Third Generation. 


New Brunswick, N. J., Milk Firm Started in 1890 Now Serves 


Twenty-Five Communities from Modern Plant 


HEN John Paulusstarted peddling 
milk with his one-horse rig in New 


Brunswick, New Jersey, in 1890, 
he unquestionably did not dream that his 
grandsons would be directing a milk dis- 
tributing business of the size and scope 
that the Paulus Dairy 
is today. And during 
the intervening years, 
when the milk indus- 
try has made so many 
improvements and re- 
finements in both 
processing and mer- 
chandising, the Paulus 
Dairy has kept in step 
with all of them. To- 
day the extensive milk 
plant stands as a 
symbol of efficiency, 
sanitation, and mech- 
anical beauty. 


On the merchandis- 
ing side Paulus retail 
and wholesale routes 
have outgrown the 
confines of New Bruns- 
wick and spread out 
to such far-away points as Carteret, Perth 
Amboy, Morgan, Milltown, Franklin and 
Metuchen. In fact, almost every commun- 
itv in Middlesex County within a radius 
of twenty-five miles is acquainted with 


Streamlined Pasteurizing Department, Including Short-time Pasteurizer, 


the Paulus name and the spread-eagle 
emblem that adorns each delivery unit. 

The present modern and scientific 
plant is the culmination of years of prac- 
tical experience in the milk business and 
a most careful study of equipment to 


The Paulus Brothers (left to right): Chester, Reinhold and John, Jr. 


process milk in the most efficient and 
sanitary manner. Not a detail was over- 
looked in building, designing and 
equipping the present plant by the Paulus 
brothers. Fortunately the job was started 


~ 


and completed just before war limitation 
orders made it highly difficult to obtain 
new milk-processing machinery or to 
build a new plant. 
The pasteurizing department is located 
on a balcony and the equipment consists 
of three milk storag: 
tanks, a_ short-time- 
high-temperature pas 
teurizer that performs 
all of the functions of 
pre-heating, pasteur- 
izing and cooling in a 
very limited space, 
temperature - control 
panel, homogenizer, 
and two balancing 
tanks or reservoirs. By 
gravity the cooled, 
pasteurized milk flows 
to the bottle fillers lo- 
cated on the ground 
Hoor level. 


The receiving de- 
partment is in a room 
by itself and consists 
of automatic weigh- 
tanks, clarifier and 
straight-away can washer. All of the 
milk handled by the Paulus Dairy is 
clarified as soon as received and before 
being pumped to the storage tanks on 
the balcony. 


Homogenizer, Storage Tanks and Reservoirs 
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FOR BILL’S SAKE, 
WE TOOK THE ORANGE OUT OF THIS PICTURE! 


ted 





ists Bill wrote and asked us if the GOLDRUSH ORANGE DRINK we kept 
“4 talking about was made out of ORANGE juice . . . No, Bill, it isn’t. 
“a It’s made out of the real Oil of the Orange. It’s just a good, inexpen- 
i sive, easy-to-make orange drink that leaves no lingering aftertaste. It 
i requires no suaar. It keeps for many extra days—reduces pick-ups. 
= Men, women and children like it. Our dairy friends who use it tell us 


that it’s a “natural”. How many gallons do you want us to send you? 
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ORANGE 
~ DRINK 





INGREDIENTS: CONSISTS OF ORANGE OIL, LEMON OIL, CITRIC ACID, PHOSPHORIC ACID, 
CERTIFIED COLOR, GUM ACACIA, SUGAR, WATER AND 1/10 OF 1% BENZOATE OF SODA. 
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Here the Milk is Received, Weighed, Sampled, 
Clarified and Cans Washed 


The soaker type bottle-washer and case 
washer are located in a separate room 
concealed from full view to visitors and 
customers who come to the plant. The 
bottle-filling and capping department 
located on the ground floor is in full view 
to visitors who may see this interesting 
operation through a large window. 


The by-products department is also by 
itself. Here surplus cream is churned 


The excellent manner in which the 
Paulus Dairy is departmentalized is con- 
dusive to the greatest efficiency and qual- 
ity maintenance of products. Quality 
always has been a keynote religiously 
adhered to for three generations of the 
Paulus family and it unquestionably is 
the one factor that is responsible more 
than anything else for the high standing 
of the Paulus Dairy in the wide territory 
which it serves. 

The appearance of the plant itself is 
highly. attractive and the construction 
lends itself to easy cleaning. The interior 
walls are constructed of cream colored 
glazed tile that are frequently washed. 
Floors are of durable tile that withstand 
the action of water, lactic acid and con- 
tinuous usage. Fluorescent lamps pro- 
duce a daylight effect in every part of 
the building. Conveyors facilitate the 
handling of cans and cases. In brief, 
particular attention was paid to every 
detail that would simplify work in the 
plant and preclude unnecessary labor. 

Due to the skillful arrangement of the 
equipment in a logical maner the in- 
stallation of sanitary tubing has been held 
to a minimum along with the labor in- 
volved for cleaning, . dismantling and 


Top—12-Wide Soaker Type Washer and 


into butter, skimmilk is made into cottage 
cheese, butter milk is cultured, and cream 
is pasteurized and bottled. 


assembling. By a series of by-passes and 
valves in the sanitary lines it is possible 
to divert the milk to any of the desired 


Bottom—Bottle Filler and Capper 





operations—homogenizing, separating or 
pasteurizing without rearranging the 
pipes. 


In order to maintain positive control 
over quality at every stage of its milk 
handling the Paulus Dairy is equipped 
with a complete dairy chemical and bac- 
teriological laboratory, including incu- 
bator, autoclave, microscope, Babcock 
tester and accessories. With these facili- 
ties a highly trained laboratory technician 
keeps a constant check on the operating 
efficiency of the plant, the character of 
the raw supply and the quality of the 
finished products. 


The principals of this business, the 
Paulus brothers, are all actively engaged 


By-products Department for Butter, Cottage Cheese in carrying ‘forward the policies and 


» Cream and Buttermilk 














STOPS MILK WASTE 
Goanatron Electronic 
MILK LEVEL CONTROL 


pdsitively controls the fullness—NO OVERFLOWING—and empti- 
ness of any tank, cooler, pasteurizer, 
aerator, homogenizer, or freezer. 
Operated by electronics — has no 
moving parts—no floats—no pres- 
sure tubes. Never fails—Absolutely 
sanitary. Used by leading dairies 
coast to coast. 
Write for Bulletin 5431 for details 

of all models and prices. 


LUMENITE ELECTRONIC CO. 


407 S. Dearborn CHICAGO, 5. 


DRY MILK 


ICE CREAM MANUFACTURERS 


Spray or Roller Process 
BUTTERMILK POWDER 
WHOLE MILK POWDER 


For Human Consumption 
Cars or Less 


Marwyn Dairy Products Corp. 
141 W. JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO 
Phone: Harrison 8688 
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operations of the firm. John Jr., the 
eldest, devotes much of his time to the 
supervision and technical operation of the 
plant. Chester and Reinhold direct their 
efforts toward business management, 
sales, and procurement. Within recent 
years Chester Paulus has taken an active 
interest in politics and, due to the esteem 
in which he is held by the citizens of 
New Brunswick, he was elected mayor 
at the last election. 


‘} Cleanliness Is Next Go Godliness 
Q That Good Health Is Our Sole Purpose 


3. That Honorable Dealings Are The Keystone 
Of Our Success. 


4}. That Each Single Transaction ‘Reflects Qur 
Entire Business. 


5. That Our Coday s Success Dust Be Followed 
By Even Greater Strides Gomorrow. 


H. That as the Community Grows and Prospers. 
So Must Paulus Dairy Progress 


2. Ghat Every Paulus Employee and the Family 
Behind Him Are Integral With Our Usefulness. 


B. Ghat Science and Progress Must Remain 2 





Enlisted With Paulus Dairy Dethods. =| 
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These three brothers work in unison 
and harmony to uphold the traditions 
of the Paulus family in serving the citi- 
zens of New Brunswick and Middlesex 
County with the highest quality dairy 
products they can produce, and to that 
end they leave no stone untarned in 
securing the best possible raw supply and 
processing it in the most approved 
manner with the most modern dairy 
plant equipment. 


(Photos by the Chester Printing Co. 
of Newark, N. J.) 


PAMD OFFICERS RE-ELECTED 


At their annual meeting recently, the 
board of directors of the Pennsylvania 
Association of Milk Dealers re-elected 
the following officers for the new year: 
President, Charles L. Flounders, Miller- 
Flounders Dairy, Inc., Chester; Vice- 
Presidents—Eastern Region—Frank Mar- 
tin, Martin Century Farms, Lansdale; 
Central Region—J. Lee Miller, Williams- 
port Milk Products Co., Williamsport; 
Western Region—O. Carlyle Brock, Sani- 
tary Farms Dairy, Inc., Erie; Secretary, 
W. J. Engle, Sunbury Milk Products 
Co., Sunbury; Treasurer, A. M. Ryder, 
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Save 4 ways with Heil 
Ladewig-Soelch 4-compartment 


bottle washers 


Yes, you save four ways. (1) Heil Lade- 
wig-Soelch washers deliver sparkling 
clean, sterile bottles without cloudy lime 
deposits. (2) There is less bottle break- 
age. (3) You save on caustic solution. 
(4) Maintenance is easier, with less lime 
deposit . . . With these Heil Quality- 
built washers, you enjoy dependable 
operation with freedom from interrup. 


Oils totes ane’ 


Non-clogging Nozzles 
a 





How you 


Wire bottle pockets benefit from 
a 


Positive automatic stops 


Simple design with few 
‘ and slow-moving parts 
o- 


design 








Ryder’s Dairy, Inc., Lemoyne; Executive 
Vice President, Benjamin G. Eynon, 324 
Telegraph Bldg., Harrisburg; General 
Counsel, Daniels and Harter, Attorneys- 
at-Law, 212 N. Third St., Harrisburg. 
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Flush manholes that 
simplify cleaning. 





this exclusive 
a 4-compartment 


tions and breakdowns — you save on 
manpower and electric power — and 
end each year with a lower over-all cost. 


This equipment is now being built 
under U.S. Government program. Spec- 
ify “Heil Ladewig-Soelch Bottle Wash- 
er” on your application. Write for in- 


formation on priorities and deliveries. 
W-67 
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Highlights Dairy Research 


- 
There Ss a Scientists Gather in Chicago to Discuss Latest 


DAMROW CAN WASHER Developments. in Field of Dairy Nutrition 


To: 1944 Annual Research Conference of the National 


e Dairy Council filled a dual role. It served first as a clear- 
to fit YOU R Plant i es ing house of information and methods already being 
developed in research work on the food value of dairy prod- 


(CAPACITIES FROM 2% TO 14 ucts. Secondly, it helped to point the way for continuing 
CANS AND COVERS PER MINUTE) present research studies and the development of new ones. 


For many years research work on questions related to 
EVERY DAIRY, large or small, can enjoy the time-saving, the food values of dairy products has been sponsored by the 
power-saving, labor-saving advantages of a DAMROW Can National Dairy Council. Funds for such studies are made 
Washer! Whether you need only two or three cans washed available by various organizations within the dairy industry, 
per minute, or your capacity runs up to 14 cans per minute, 
there’s a DAMROW to fit your needs exactly. Only 
DAMROW offers such a COMPLETE selection—and they're 
all built to the same standard of proved superiority in 
performance. 


SIX STRAIGHTLINE MODELS... 


—+ 


Readine clockwise, beginning at center back of table: Milton Hult, Presi- 
dent, National Dairy Council; Mrs. Ethel Austin Martin, Head of Nutrition 
Department, National Dairy Council; M. D. Munn, President Emeritus, 
National Dairy Council; Dr. Gladys M. Kinsman, Prof. of Nutrition, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Dr. C. A. Elvehjen, Un rsity of Wisconsin; Dr. W. FE. 
Krauss, Agricultural Experiment Station, Ohio State University; Dr. C. A. 
Cary, Bureau of Dairy Indystry; Dr. T. W. Gullickson, Dept. of Dairy 
Husbandry, University of Minnesota; Mrs. N. E. Esselbaugh, Dept. of 
Home Economics, University of Ilinois; Dr. H. E. Longenecker, University 
of Pittsburgh, Buhl Foundation; Miss Helen Breiter, Nutrition Department, 
National Dairy Council; Miss E. A. Dickenson, Nutrition Department, Na- 
tional Dairy Council; Dr. K. M. Autrey, University of Georgia; Neal D. 
Kelley, National Dairy Council; Dr. Helen Oldham, Dept. of Pediatrics, 
University of Chicago; Prof. E. B. Hart, University of Wisconsin; Dr. 
W. R. Bloor, University of Kochester; Dr. George 0. Burr, University of 
Minnesota; Dr. Margaret Ohlson, Iowa State University; Dr. Ancel Keys, 
University of Minnesota; Miss Gladys Russell, Stenographer. 


Damrow Straightline Washers are recognized at the most including the American Dairy Association and the Interna- 
efficient and dependable available. Six models are rated 4, 5, tional Association of Ice Créam Manufacturers. Of great 
6, 9, 12, and 14 cans and covers per minute. Actually each importance in the coordination of these studies is the Annual 
one is equal to other washers rated TWO CANS HIGHER Research Conference arranged each year by the National 
(i. e., 6-can Damrow equals other 8-can washers). Ask a Dairy Council. Leading research workers who are devoting 
Damrow engineer why this is so! (Ilustrated—Straight-6 their energies to determining the nutritional values of dairy 
Model 6 cans and covers per minute.) products attend these conferences. 


FIVE ROTARY MODELS , The 1944 Conference was conducted on an informal 
. ~ discussion pattern under the chairmanship of Milton Hult, 
Compact, efficient, low priced Damrow : . * . , —_ 
Rotary Washers are made in capaci- President of the National Dairy Council. Various phases of 
ties of 214, 4, and 6 cans and covers the program were covered by discussion leaders chosen from 


per minute, with loose or linked cov members of the Conference. 
ers. The small Type “R” 2% can 


washer is the greatest little labor The all important question of the nutritive value of the 

saver on the market for those plants butterfat of milk was given a pre-eminent position in the 

requiring a hand operated washer of discussion. Dr. George O. Burr, Department of Physiology 

this type. Other power rotary types | ical Sci 1 of th Ee f , - s 

compare favorably with the Straight- of the Medical Sc 1001 of the University of Minnesota, was 

line types — handle all types of leader of the discussion of fats and opened the conference 

ontainers. with a presentation of the status of research on butterfat. 

ALL DAMROW WASHERS use the Work on the relative nutritive values of fats was reviewed 

famous COLD AIR DRYING method. by Professor E. B. Hart, Department of Biochemistry, Uni- 

Write for bulleti h d . versity of Wisconsin, by Dr. T. W. Gullickson, Division of 

rite for bulletins on the exact size an capacity of washer you — . > ? Inivercity ; 2<eat:< be 

neil. Cab alunos Senalle ty SAREROW aun cechien? Dairy Husbandry, University of Minnesota, and by Dr. C. A. 

Cary, Bureau of Dairy industry, U.S.D.A. The major part 

DAMROW BROTHERS COMPANY of the discussion of the chemistry of fatty acids was carried 

by Dr. W. R. Bloor, Department of Biochemistry and Phar- 

macology, University of Rochester, and by Dr. H. E. Longe- 
Manufacturers of Equipment for the Dairy Industry necker, Buhl Foundation, University of Pittsburgh. 


204 Western Avenue Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 











Dr. Ancel Keys, Laboratory of Physical Hygiene, Uni- 
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versity of Minnesota, gave a brief description of his work 
with human subjects on high and low butterfat diets. Care- 
ful consideration also was given to the potentialities of cur- 
rent vitamin A assays. A brief review of this work was given 

est by Dr. W. E. Krauss, State Agriculture Experiment Station, 
Ohio State University. 


Nutritive Requirements Study 
oe Dr. C. A. Elvehjem, Department of Biochemistry of the 
ing University of Wisconsin, led the discussion on research projects 
my concerning other products in the dairy industry, and the vital 
ing question of the nutritive requirements of various age groups 
iting was led by Mrs. Ethel Austin Martin, Director of the Nutrition 
Service of the National Dairy Council. Participants in this 
discussion were Dr. Helen Oldham, Department of Home 
Economics, The University of Chicago; Dr. Margaret Ohlson, 
Department of Foods and Nutrition, lowa State College; Dr. 2 ms (% 
Gladys M. Kinsman, Department of- Home Economics, Uni- | ~* 25% PIM SRR ET Ws Perret acts 
versity of Illinois; and Dr. Ancel Keys, Laboratory of Physical | + f —_ 

Hygiene, University of Min.esota. : 
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Many helpful recommendations concerning research on 
dairy products came out of this day-long conference. It was 
generally agreed that studies of the chemical nature of but- 
terfat were of great value. An understanding of the way in 
which dietary butterfat is used by the body is another goal 
to be achieved. The group also indicated that the study of 
the nutritive value of cheese has been neglected and that 
erroneous notions concerning the digestibility of cheese need 
to be investigated. It was suggested also that more informa- 
tion should be obtained on the food value of ice cream through 
the assay method. It was pointed out that data are needed 
on milk as a source of some of the newer vitamins. 








MISSISSIPPI RIVER leave-taking 


Milk Goes on the Stage ~ i probably looked a good deal as our artist 


has drawn it. 
Lovely Sunnie O’Dea, prominent in the cast of the , ae .. ™ 

current Broadway hit, “Wallflower”, shows two Sheffield ‘ : Three score — and ap — the ted 

routemen the type of bottle they would have had to leave fri fdied; verti Moqqun. The Reguitls wes os young, 


: “ : : : Women wore hoop skirts then. Men sported side- 
on doorsteps some sixty years ago. The quaint container with heres ond tile hats. In these dave. tes. 0.8 B. 


the iron clamp to hold the lid on was ‘one of the first steps ie PURITY Milk Handling Equipment was already 
toward the universal use of glass containers for milk. Old fees * 52% being built over in the hills and valleys of 
timers state that it was vigorously resented by the trade back i f #32 western New York. . 

in 1884 with the protest that glass would show up impurities True. it didn’t lock much Itke the down- 
to-the-minute Pasteurizers, Coolers, Washers, Vats 
and Weigh Cans we have been putting on the 
market of late years. But, the quality was there. 
For O. & B. skilled workmen, then as now, labored 
in the atmosphere of a high grade American 
community. And, all unconsciously to them, their 
own robust character went into every piece of 
milk equipment they fabricated. 


So, if you own an O. & B. PURITY today, 
with milk machinery scarce, you’re sure “sitting 
pretty”; for a more durable, trouble-free machine 
has never been produced. 

But Check it up occasionally, and write us in plenty 


of time about replacements and repairs. “An ounce 
of prevention” — you remember — “‘is worth a pound 


in the product and the too often shallow cream line. The aeons 
steady improvement in milk bottle design is illustrated by ; 
the streamlined Sheffield bottle shown in contrast in the OAKES &: BURGER CO. AC. 
picture. ay aa ea 

Sunnie O’Dea, too, is a product of the milk industry, eh Milk: Handling Machinery 
her father being Charles Bonini, manager of the FroZert plant yal. ra lied 
of Hydrox, in Chicago, a subsidiary of the National Dairy i | I a . Sif pitt 
Products Corporation. He also is president of the Frozen : Cattaraugus NY- You stown.0..U.S.A. 
Food Association of that city. The receptive milkmen in ' 


the picture of the stage scene are Joe Hommel and Charlie 
Stabel. 
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Dairy Month in a New Role 


Effort this Year Being Directed Toward Building 
Lasting Industry Appreciation 


UNE DAIRY MONTH this year has a special job to do. 

The program is geared to the industry problems of today 

to (1) establish the essentiality of dairy products and the 
dairy industry, (2) explain why dairy foods are not always 
available, and (3) to encourage production of these products. 
The entire program is being developed as an aid to the in- 
dustry in coping with wartime problems. 


In contrast to the highly specialized sales and promotion 
campaigns of previous years, plans this year call for stressing 
the “essentiality” of the industry and its products. The part 
that dairy products are playing in the wartime period, keep- 
ing up the morale and the physical fitness of the fighting 
forces on the war front, will be especially emphasized. 


The symbolic poster will be in the form of a seal bearing 
the head of a 2ow and emphasizing the “essentiality” of her 
products on the war front, in the factories and in the homes 
of America. The size and the design of the seal itself will 
be such as to encourage use as a window, wall or back bar 
sticker. The entire program will be so designed as to help 
explain to customers the great value of dairy products and 
that the need of the fighting forces for them is responsible 
for the present wartime shortages. 

Buttons carrying out the seal design will be available 
for routemen, clerks and dairy employees. Small.stickers will 
be available for menu riders and for use on letters. Display 


cards for wagons will carry out the same theme, as will also 
a folder which will be available as a consumer hand-out piece 
to explain in more detail the part that dairy products are 
playing in winning the war. 


Charles W. Holman, Secretary of the National Coopera- 
tive Milk Producers’ Federation, and who has served as Chair- 


C'ockwise, left to right: Neal D. Kelley, National Dairy Council; L. A. 
Bletzer, Borden Ice Cream Co.; Ralph Minkler, Borden Ice Cream Co.; 
Wilbur Car‘ison, Kraft Cheese Co.; Milton Hult, National Dairy Council; 
Howard Simmons, Michigan Milk Producers; Allen S. French, French- 
Bauer, Ine.; Allen A. Wright, Kraft Cheese Co.; Geo. C. Mahle, Sugar 
Creek Creamery; Fred Jones, Creamery Package Manufacturing Co.; Joseph 
Roach, Neely Printing Co. 


man of every June Dairy Month Program since its inception, 
is performing that function again this year. Milton Hult, 
President of National Dairy Council, is Chairman of the Pro- 
gram Committee, and N. D. Kelley and E. M. Harmon, of 
the National Dairy Council, are serving as Chairmen of the 
Promotion and Publicity Committees respectively. 








@ No substitutes. We are now able to furnish the 
butter, cheese and milk industries with Deodorized 
FLY-TOX in 1-gal. cans, 5-gal. drums and 55-gal. 
drums. Strictly pre-war quality. 

AVAILABLE THRU DAIRY SUPPLY JOBBERS AND 
DRUG, GROCERY AND HARDWARE WHOLESALERS 


Get in touch with your nearest wholesaler and reserve your 
full season’s needs now. The supply is limited. If your 
nearby wholesaler doesn’t have Deodorized FLY-TOX 
in stock, write us and we will see that you are supplied. 


Research Corporation 
Toledo 7, Ohio 


Drodorized FLY-TOX 
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Everything Goes 


> E Clock-like with 


a. DOERING 
4 SA] BUTTER PRINTERS 


Operations are speeded up, and more 
butter is converted into prints the 
sanitary way at less 
cost, effort and labor. 
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Available in 4 sizes. Write for Catalog. 


C. DOERING & SON, Inc., 1379 W. Lake St. CHICAGO 7 


Finish the Job with 
AUTOMAT WRAPPERS 


Speedy machines that wrap up to 7,500 
pieces per hour in parchment, waxed 
papers or cellophane. Cartoning units also 
supplied. Efficient, durable, economical. 
Write for details. 


Automat Packaging Machine Works, Inc. 
15 Broadway, TOLEDO 4, OHIO 
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Research Under Way 


\DA and NDC Sponsor Several New 
Studies of Dietary Value 
of Dairy Products 


é 

Chicago, Ill—Three research projects 
ealing with dairy foods and the human 
iet now are under way, along with other 
ignificant studies in leading American 
iboratories, involving milk and its prod- 
cts, according to a late announcement 
om American Dairy Association head- 
uarters here at 20 N. Wacker Drive. 


In steps toward filling one of the dairy 
idustry’s greatest needs—finding facts to 
elp sell more dairy foods and finding 
ew uses for its products—the projects 
re being paid for by the ADA, and sup- 
rvised by the National Dairy Council 
s part of a co-ordinated, industry-wide 
rogram. 


Announcement of the projects was 
nade at the fifth annual meeting of the 
(ADA in Chicago April 11 by its presi- 
lent, Dan T. Carlson, Willmar, Minn., 
and Dr. Robert Prior, Seattle, chairman 
f the organization’s research committee. 


Among the projects involving human 
subjects, they noted, one “of particular 
interest” is being carried on at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota by Dr. Ancel Keys, 


a key man in development of the Army’s 
feeding program. Dr. Keys’ study is of 
great importance to feeding of armed 
forces in the field, because it seeks to 
determine the relation of fats to fatigue. 


In other studies on humans, Dr. Lydia 
Roberts of the University of Chicago is 


Owen M. Richards 


working to determine riboflavin require- 
ments of young women and Dr. Gladys 
Kinsman, University of Illinois, aims at 
finding the calcium requirements of ad- 
olescents. 


Other studies are in progress upon 
chemistry of butterfat, by Dr. George O. 


Burr, University of Minnesota; nutritive 
value of butterfat fed to animals, Dr. 
T. W. Gullickson, University of Minne- 
sota; comparative nutritive value of food 
fats, Dr. E. B. Hart, University of Wis- 
consin; intestinal bacteria and dietary 
fat, Drs. Hart and C. A. Elvehjem of 
Wisconsin; and chemistry of fatty acids, 
Dr. W. R. Bloor, University of Rochester. 


Necessity of expanded research was 
emphasized by numerous producers, pro- 
cessors and distributors at a national in- 
dustry-wide mobilization conference in 
Chicago preceding the annual ADA 
meeting. 


A proportion of the funds which dairy 
farmers pay for the national work of 
their ADA, at the rate of about a dime 
a cow per year, is spent regularly for 
research. 


————_ 9 — 
DOOLEY JOINS OWENS-ILLINOIS 


Charles M. Dooley recently joined the 
staff of the merchandising division 
of the Owens-Illinois Glass Company in 
Toledo, Ohio, reporting to H. A. Trum- 
bull, manager of merchandising for the 
company’s Glass Container Division. 

Mr. Dooley has derived wide experi- 
ence in various phases of regular and 
outdoor advertising work from his pre- 
vious positions. 









































Conserve Manpower—Lower Costs 


with the 
Illinois Utensil Washing and Sterilizing Machine 


and at the same time do a better job for less money. Helps 
solve your labor problem. Savings pay for it quickly. 


Sturdy construction of No. 12 gauge galvanized iron. Corner 
or straight wall installation. Floor space 30x 114”’. Without 


rack tables 30’’x 30”. 





Has given complete satisfaction in the largest plants in 
the industry for the past 20 years. 


Write for complete information today. 


Prompt delivery. 


ILLINOIS 


800 S. ADA STREET 


ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


Tay, 1944 


Safety devices insure perfect operation by anyone in the 


plant. 


WRITE~WIRE—-PHONE 


RANGE 


Economical to operate. 34-h.p. motor and pump capacity 
120 gallons per minute. Operates on gas or steam heat. 


Utensils, separator parts, etc., dry automatically—no wiping 
necessary. Does a thorough job quickly. 
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Using Our Separator 





Items of Interest Skimmed From 


Here and There 





Truck Tire Tips 


UBLICATION of a new _ booklet, 
P trick Tire Tips,” designed to help 

truck owners increase tire mileage 
and conserve rubber, is announced by 
the Associated Tire Lines Division of 
The B. F. Goodrich Company. 


With large-size highway tires now be- 
ing built with synthetic rubber, the need 
for proper tire care and preventive main- 
tenance takes on added importance. This 
book is designed to aid operators in se- 
curing maximum mileage with either 
natural or synthetic rubber tires. 


Among the subjects covered in the 24 
pages are the following: Guides for tire 
removal, mounting and demounting 
truck tires; load and inflation tables; 
effects of load and speed on tire services; 
causes of uneven tread wear; how load 
distribution affects tire mileage; how to 
boost mileage through proper inflation; 
how to match dual tires properly; and 
other valuable information. 


Copies of the book may be secured 
without charge by writing the Associated 
Tire Lines Division, The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Lactoprene 
T A MEETING of the rubber divi- 
sion of the American Chemical 
Society in New York City re- 
cently, representatives of the Eastern 
Regional Research Laboratory of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture in 
Philadelphia reported that a new syn- 
thetic rubber, lactoprene, has been de- 
veloped from lactic acid as the chief in- 
gredient. 


In describing the process it was said 
that the molecules of lactic acid were 
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transformed into a compound known as 
methyl acrylate which in turn is con- 
verted into lactoprene. 


Yale Buys Kron 

URCHASE of the scale business of 

the Kron Company of Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, by the Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Company, New York, has 
been consummated according to an an- 
announcement by W. Gibson Carey, Jr. 


The Kron Com- 
pany has designed, 
manufactured and 
sold industrial scale 
equipment of the 
springless type with 
direct-reading dials 
to American indus- 
try for many years. 


According to the 
announcement no 
changes in the line 

are contemplated, except for such 
natural developments which grow out 
of industry’s needs. Certain models are 
equipped with electronic devices for 
special uses, or a register which prints a 
weight ticket or records on tape. 


The facilities and personnel of the 
Kron Company will be maintained in 
Bridgeport as heretofore, together with 
the sales and service organization, but 
all will be under the general direction 
of the Philadelphia Division of Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing Company. 


Refrigerant Purger 

FORGED steel purger for remov- 

ing air and other non-condensible 

gases from refrigerating system has 

been developed by the Armstrong Ma- 

chine Works, Three Rivers, Michigan, 

who also manufacture cast semi-steel 

purgers. The forged steel purger is de- 

signed for high-pressure CO:, ammonia 

and freon systems and for service where 

engineers prefer the quality of all steel 
construction. 


This purger is hooked up to both the 
condenser and receiver and is reported 
to keep the system free of non-conden- 
sibles with no appreciable loss of re- 
frigerant gas. The unit is fully described 
in a new bulletin, No. 160, which dis- 
cusses non-condensible gases, causes of 
high condenser pressures, methods of 
purging, etc., and gives complete data on 
Armstrong purgers, with specifications 
and prices. 


Oakite Conferences 


ONCURRENTLY held in New 
C York, Chicago and Los Angeles 

were the Oakite Third War Pro- 
duction Conferences on cleaning, de- 
scaling, de-rusting, de-greasing and re- 
lated production and maintenance oper- 
ations. Participating with the entire 
Field Technical Service representatives 
were the staffs of the mechanical engin- 
eering, chemical and research labora- 
tories and general headquarters of Oak- 
ite Products, Inc. 


These two-day sessions were devoted 
to the collating of field experience in 
order to determine the best and most 
practical methods for stepping up war- 
time production through speedier clean- 
ing, due consideration being given to 
the emergencies of manpower and the 
shortage of time. Also discussed were 
concrete, workable techniques for pro- 
longing equipment life; improving plant 
sanitation and maintenance; faster, more 
thorough cleaning in repair and over- 
haul procedures. 


Of particular interest to dairies, milk, 
and ice cream plants, creameries, cheese 
factories and other milk product plants 
were information and data exchanged by 
the technical service representatives re- 
vealing time- and effort-saving tech- 
niques for removing milkstone deposits 
and for the daily clean-up work of hand- 
ling and processing equipment. 


Data and information resulting from 
the discussions held at the various meet- 
ings are freely available to dairy plants 
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through the medium of the Oakite tech- 
nical field service. 


Headlines Milkers 


LUMINUM Company of America, 

in the. May issue of Nation’s Busi- 

ness, headlines its full page ad- 
vertisement “Electric Milkers Put Butter 
on City Folks’ Bread”. 


The balance of the copy extols the 
virtues of aluminum and features its post- 
war application in industry. 


GREATER NEW YORK FUND 





Dairy Products. Committee Listed for 
1944 Charities Drive 


Participation of firms in the Dairy 
Products field in the 1944 campaign of 
the Greater New York Fund is being 
spearheaded by a strong and representa- 
tive committee, it has been announced 
by F. J. Andre, president of Sheffield 
Farms Co., Inc., Division chairman. 
Vice-chairman of the Divisional com- 
mittee, listed by Mr. Andre, is Robert E. 
Crowley, vice-president of Sheffield 
Farms Co., Inc. Chairman in charge of 
divisional sub-sections are: Benjamin 
Titman, of the Titman Egg Company; 
H. J. Mineur, personnel director of the 
Pioneer Ice Cream Co.; E. O. Mather, 


executive director of the Milk Dealers 
Association of Metropolitan New York, 
Inc., and Daniel Lieberman, director of 
the Independent Milk Marketers, Inc. 


Committee members include: Bert 
Butts, treasurer of the George F. 
Wanger Co.; Samuel Claster, secretary 
of Breakstone Bros.; John Giblin, vice- 
president of Fitch Cornell & Co.; Jack 
Inkeles, president of S. & W. Wald- 
baum Co.; Joseph Mersey, of Mersel & 
Co.; C. L. Poole, president of C. L. 
Poole & Co., Inc.; Al Rich, business 
manager, Butter & Egg Merchants Asso- 
ciation, Inc., and Harry Walton, of 
Hunter, Walton & Co. 


In a statement issued by the commit- 
tee and made public by Mr. Andre, it 
was announced that the Dairy Products 
Division has accepted a quota of $50,000 
for the campaign. In the statement, the 
committee stated that “it was confident 
that the firms in the Division would re- 
spond wholeheartedly to the Fund’s 
appeal.” 


Each year, the statement pointed out, 
the 403 hospitals, settlement houses, 
home nursing services, homes for the 
blind, crippled and aged, and other wel- 
fare agencies sharing in the Fund, give 
direct assistance to 2,000,000 New York- 
ers, regardless of race or creed. 


The Fund asks publicly-owned cor- 
porations and employee groups for one 
total gift. Thereafter neither of these 
categories will be solicited by any of the 
hospitals and agencies participating in 
the Fund. Privately-owned corporations 
and partnerships are asked for a gift 
over and above the amount they give to 
the individual agency for which they 
hold a traditional loyalty. 


ee 
MALONEY JOINS SHEFFIELD 


Edward F. Maloney, formerly with 
the National Dairy Products Research 
Laboratory in Baltimore, has joined the 
staff of Sheffield Farms Company in New 
York, according to a recent announce- 
ment by F. J. Andre, president of the 
Sheffield Company. 


Mr. Maloney’s new duties will be in 
the field of sales and promotion of tech- 
nical products manufactured by Sheffield 
Farms such as calcium lactate, special 
caseins, amino acids having beef-like 
flavor, and numerous other items. 

Mr. Maloney joined the National 
Dairy Products Corporation in 1938 and 
has been associated with many of the 
company’s research activities and the de- 
velopment of by-products and other 
manufactured lines. 
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Bacto-Potato Dextrose Agar 
Bacto-Malt Agar 


These Difco media are used extensively for 
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TRAILER 
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for 


SAFE—SANITARY—AND ECONOMICAL 
TRANSPORTATION OF DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Nearly 100 years of combined engineering 
and production skill goes into the manufac- 
turing of Sani-Certified Truck and Trailer 
Tank Units. Tanks are constructed of special 
stainless steel with seamless interior for 
easier cleaning. The combined strength, 
durability, and low weight advantages of 
this equipment assures greater economies to 
contract haulers and private owners as well. 


determinations of the mold and yeast count 
of butter and other dairy products. They are 
also useful aids in detecting sources of con- 
tamination by those organisms in the sanitary 
control of manufacturing processes. 


When prepared and sterilized according to 
directions the media will have a reaction of 
pH 5.5. A more acid reaction is readily 
secured by addition of tartaric or lactic acid 
as shown on the label of each bottle. 


Bacto-Potato Dextrose Agar is recommended 
when procedures of “Standard Methods for 
the Examination of Dairy Products” are to be 
followed. Bacto-Malt Agar is an excellent 
medium for use in conjunction with the 


s 2 2 official method. 
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ADA Reelects Officers 


Carlson, Prior, Landt and Estel Head 
Dairy Industry and Advertising 
and Research Group 


Chicago, Ill.—Dan T. Carlson of Will- 
mar, Minnesota has been re-elected 
president of the American Dairy Asso- 
ciation, non-profit organization of dairy 
farmers which was created to conduct 
advertising and promote research to help 
sell more of all dairy products. 


Re-elected with him at the fifth annual 
meeting held here April 11 were Dr. 
Prior, Seattle, vice-president; E. S. Estel, 
Waterloo, Iowa, secretary; and Bryce S. 
Landt, Wisconsin Dells, Wisconsin, 
treasurer. Directors chosen were: 


Arkansas—Harry Goforth, 
A. P. Kelly, 
Russellville. 

Illinois—A. H. Lauterbach, Wilfred 
Shaw, M. G. Van Buskirk, all of Chicago. 

Indiana—D. E. Long, Indianapolis; 
Fred H. Suhre, Eeismone Fred C. Seiss, 
Lebanon. 

Iowa—C. R. Schoby, Bode; E. S. Estel, 
Waterloo; Roy J. Smith, Spirit Lake. 

Kansas—H. E. Dodge, Topeka; E. E. 
Germain, Norton; M. A. Burger, Sabetha. 
The latter is a new director. 

Michigan—B. F. Beach, Adrian; C. L. 
Reynolds, Pinconning; Fred Walker, Car- 
son City. 

Minnesota—D. T. Carlson, Willmar; 
John Brandt, Minneapolis; O. A. Swen- 
son, Nicollet. 

Missouri—John Cook, Chillicothe; C. L. 
Shepard, Columbia; Professor W. H. E. 
Reid, Columbia. The latter is a new di- 
rector. 


Montana—H. B. 


Fayetteville; 
Forth Smith; R. R. Wood, 


Hirsch, Butte; Val- 
jian Riley, Kalispell; Claude C. Gray, 
Big Timber. All are new directors. 

Nebraska—L. K. Crowe, Lincoln; W 
A. Hatteroth, Omaha; Dale N. Stewart, 
Madison. 


North Dakota—William J. Murphy, 
Bismarck; D. L. Murray, Fargo; Martin 
Baer, Gackle. The latter is a new di- 
rector. 

South Dakota—T. M. Olson, Brook- 
ings; Thad Oviatt, Huron; D. W. Suther- 
land, Sioux Falls. 

Washington—Dr. Robert Prior, Seattle; 
James C. Ferguson, Woodland; Mrs. 
James Lotzgesell, Sequim. 

Wisconsin—Bryce S. Landt, Wisconsin 
Dells; F. W. Huntzicker, Greenwood; 
George W. Rupple, Shawano. The latter 
is a new director. 


D. T. CARLSUN 


Members of the executive committee 
are Goforth, Lauterbach, Suhre, Schoby, 
Dodge, Beach, Carlson, Cook; Fred 
Traber of Great Falls, Montana; Stewart, 
Murphy, Prior, Landt and Sutherland. 


Renamed members of the advisory 
committee were: C. A. Nielsen, Ameri- 
can Butter Institute; Wilbur Carlson, Na- 
tional Cheese Institute; W. A. Gordon, 
National Creameries Association; P. G. 
Kinzer, Evaporated Milk Association; R. 
C. Hibben, International Association of 
Ice Cream Manufacturers; John Brandt, 
National Co-operative 


Milk Producers ~ 


Federation; Milton Hult, National Dairy 
Council; and R. E. Little, International 
Association of Milk Dealers. 


Owen D. Richards serves the organiza 
tion as general manager. 





AIDS PAPER SALVAGE DRIVE 


Owens-Illinois Swings Radio Suppori 
to Waste Paper Campaign 


Putting on the pressure for the gov- 
ernment in the paper salvage campaign 
is Owens-Illinois Glass Company which 
recently swung its coast-to-coast radio 
program, “Broadway Matinee,” behind 
the drive with the unique local appeal. 


For what is said to be the first time 
in radio history, an important govern- 
ment message, direct from a government 
speaker and carried on a_ nationally 
sponsored program, was tied in with 
local station announcements. 

H. M. Faust, director of Salvage Divi- 
sion, WPB, in a recent radio program 
told of the urgent necessity for great- 
er paper salvage efforts. His speech 
was packaged in the regular “Broadway 
Matinee” show featuring Alfred Drake, 
star of the Broadway hit musical, 
“Oklahoma”; Jim Ameche and Allan 
Roth’s Orchestra. 


Thirty seconds before the usual clos- 
ing time of the show, the program went 
off the air and the 122 local stations 
over which it was being broadcast im- 
mediately came in with local announce- 
ments which said, generally: “If you 
have had any difficulty in disposing of 
your waste paper, please call (giving a 
telephone number and in some cases the 
name of the organization in charge of 
collections).” 


Owens-Illinois, which uses a_ vast 
quantity of corrugated paper in the 
shipment of glass containers, has fre- 
quently backed the paper salvage drive 
on its national program and is carrying 
on a company sponsored drive through- 
out all its plants. 
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RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS 
A Dependable National Marketing Service 
Authorized Receivers Set Aside Powder 
POWDERED 


Whole-Skim-Roller-Spray Sweetened & Plain Skim 
Your “Set-Aside” and Fre 


Authorized Receivers 
FDO 54 


SIMMONS DAIRY PRODUCTS, Ltd. 


2 W. FRONT STREET 


CONDENSED 


Sweet Cream 
Frozen Cream 


Phone Main 0461 CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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PAMD Conference 


Important Dairy Industry Wartime 
Problems to Be Discussed in 
Pittsburgh May 9 and 10 


The Board of Directors of the Penn- 
sylvania Association of Milk Dealers 
have announced a Dairy Industry War 
Conference will be held in the William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, May 9, and 10, 1944. 


A conference committee, consisting of 
Dr. R. C. Dayton, Chairman, John H. 
Richards, A. W. Pettibon, W. H. Col- 
lerteryahn, E. C. Hibbetts, and J. W. 
Imler, is planning a timely program that 
will be instructive and beneficial to pro- 
cessors, manufacturers, and distributors 
of milk and dairy products. 


The following speakers have been 
asked to address the conference: Dr. T 
G. Stitts, Chief, Dairy and Poultry 
Branch, WFa; C. H. C. Beakes, II, Re- 
gional Milk Price Specialist, OPA; Major 
C. M. Hartman, Chief Occupational Ad- 
visor, State Headquarters SSS; Regional 
or Area Director, WMC; Charles Fis- 
tere, Dairy Industry Committee; Hon. 
William Chestnut, Pennsylvania Secre- 
tary of Labor and Industry (Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Law, Experience 


Rating); Milton Hult, President, Na- 
tional Dairy Council. 


First Regional Meeting 


Also expected to be on the program 
are: Dr. F. F. Lininger, Pennsylvania 
State College (Dairy Research Endow- 
ment Fund in Pennsylvania); Ralph 
Irwin, Pennsylvania Director of Milk 
Sanitation; Dr. C. W. Pierce, Pennsyl- 
vania State College (Fluid Milk Retail 
Prices in Wartime); a speaker from 
Pennsylvania State College (1944 Milk 
Production and How Processors Can 
Help); and the committee hopes to have 
an outstanding national figure to address 
us at the banquet. 


This will be the first all-membership 
meeting outside of Harrisburg. Since 
PAMD meetings and conferences have 
always been well attended, the attend- 
ance at this meeting will determine 
whether other PAMD conferences will 
be held throughout the State. The com- 
mittee especially hopes that processors 
and their key employees in Western 
Pennsylvania will take advantage of the 
location of this conference by attending. 





How’s Your Supply of 
WAR BONDS and STAMPS? 


Dry Milk Institute Meets 
(Continued from Page 130) 


whereas a normal seasonal increase would 
be about 50 per cent. Spray is up 44 
per cent for the same period; the 
weighted average of both is 60 per cent. 
March shows 46 million pounds as 
against 39 million pounds for the March 
of 1943, first time we have shown an in- 
crease in production in 2 years. So the 
set-aside will be changed effective May 1 
to 50 per cent for roller and 75 per cent 
for spray. This should help the baker 
situation. But bakers, said Quintus, 
ought to figure on accumulating some 
non-fat dry milk solids this summer to 
hold for later needs. 


Little help can be expected from South 
America in supplying dairy products for 
war-torn Europe, said F. D. Stone of 
Minneapolis, who was a member of a 
joint British-American mission to the 
southern continent. Only Argentina might 
supply a little, but its agriculture is 
geared to meat production rather than to 
dairying. The shortage of fuel makes 
the drying of milk difficult; some casein 
is produced by drying in the sun. 


Army Needs Explained 


Lt. R. T. Remaley, Q.M.C., spoke on 
“Army Needs”. The Lieutenant first 




















equipment, products, etc. 


trated, by J. M. Monrad 


illustrated, by J. H. Monrad 


173 Chambers Street 





Discovered 


While House-cleaning —A number of old books 
— Not of great value in Modern Milk and Dairy 
Products Processing — But, of Intense Interest to 
those who would like to know more about the in- 
dustry and methods employed in earlier days. 


These paper-bound books are all in good condi- 
tion, liberally illustrated with pictures of early day 


HERE THEY ARE 


A. B. C. in Buttermaking, 115 pages, illus- 
Cheese Making in Switzerland, 66 pages, 


The Milk and Cream Supply of Cities — 
What It Is and What It Will Be, 80 
pages, by Julius Moldenhawer 

Cold Storage, 24 pages, by Frank G. Urner 


ORDER NOW for several hours of highly inter- 
esting reading about the dairy industry of years ago. 


Please send money or check with your order to 


URNER-BARRY COMPANY 
Publishers Since 1858 
New York 7, N. Y. 


price list. 























STAMSVIK 


For Top Efficiency in All Types of Filtration 


We carry a complete stock of filter pads for cold milk, 
hot milk and cream. Flannel cloth, medium and heavy, 
mapped on one side only or both sides. Gauze cloth, 
medium and heavy—two layers with loose cotton between. 


Pads available for immediate 
Filters and Pads Handled by Leading Jobbers 


STAMSVIK MFG. CORP. 


1247 Reedsdale Street, N. S. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


COLD 
MILK 


FILTER 


COMPLETE, rapid and economical 
filtration. 


EFFICIENCY, removes all dirt, 
milk cannot by-pass. 


SIMPLICITY, simple in design, 
easy to install. 


SANITARY, embodies the most 
improved sanitary features, all 
parts are accessible and quickly 
removed for thorough cleaning and 
sterilization. 


The STAMSVIEK MILK FILTER 
is used by more than 1600 leading 
dairies for filtering cold milk, hot 
“milk, hot cream, evaporated milk 
and for milk to be powdered. 
Prompt delivery of filters made 
with proper priority. 


shipment. Write for 
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called upon Clair Bishop, civilian em- 
ployee, who said Army or armed forces 
requirements for dry whole milk are at 
least twice those of last year. Armed 
forces like the five pound package; larger 
packages, such as 25 and 50 pound, re- 
sult in waste because there are no suitable 
containers large enough for reconstituting 
that quantity. Of all the dehydrated 
foods, dry whole milk has made the 
biggest hit with the soldiers—they use- it 
as a beverage and on cereal. 

All associated with dry whey solids 
manufacture met to discuss their mutual 
problems and to cooperate toward estab- 
lishment of standards for dry whey solids 
for human consumption. Methods of 
analysis are first needed to insure 
laboratory comparison and uniformity of 
production. It was agreed that the Amer- 
ican Dry Milk Institute, Inc., should ap- 
point a dry whey committee. Much 
technical data on dry whey solids is now 
available but needs careful study and 
correlation. 


Milk Substitutes and Replacements 


Victor E. Marx pointed out that milk 
substitutes are usually sold at a price 
lower than the price of non-fat dry milk 
solids, and have special appeal to users 
because of the inability to obtain non-fat 
dry milk solids, so long as the demand 
of government places it in such a vital 
role in the prosecution of the war. 

Bert Ridgway, Des Moines Cooperative 
Dairy, discussed milk substitutes in meat 
products, such as sausage and meat 
loaves due to the scarcity of milk solids 
available for this purpose. 

M. O. Maughan, American Dry Milk 
Institute, Inc., talked briefly on the use 
of milk substitutes in ice cream and con- 
fectionery. But, he concluded, since ice 
cream is fundamentally a dairy product, 
manufacturers will return to the use of 
non-fat dry milk solids as soon as supplies 
are available to them. 

John Zima, Kraft Cheese Company, 
spoke briefly on dry milk by-products in 


animal feed. Much of the selling of 
dry milk by-products for feed stressed 
riboflavin content and today many high 
riboflavin products are being sold as re- 
placements for milk, failing to supply 
other constituents which make dry skim 
milk so valuable for this purpose. 


E. H. Goldsmith, by means of slides 
and a talking film, demonstrated some 
of the factors which make for happier, 
more efficient and more contented em- 
ployees, and a reduction in absenteeism 
and labor turnover. 


Manufacturers of dry buttermilk solids 
unanimously agreed on the importance 
and necessity of grading standards as a 
vital factor in developing this product 
for use in human foods and helping to 
meet postwar problems. Preliminary 
standards, based on considerable work 
done at the University of Minnesota and 
in the Institute laboratories, were thor- 
oughly discussed and by unanimous vote 
were submitted to the Standards Com- 
mittee of the A.D.M.I. for examination 
with a view to ultimate recommendations 
for recognized standards. 


Roud McCann Scholarship Fund 


Through individual contributions, 
members of the American Dry Milk In- 
stitute have established the new Roud 
McCann Scholarship Fund to honor their 
Director. The fund goes to Colorado 
State College of which McCann is a 
graduate and former Director of Exten- 
sion. The statement accompanying the 
fund reads as follows: 


“To honor a man for his contribu- 
tion through years of leadership in the 
interest of the interdependance of ag- 
riculture and industry The Roud Mc- 
Cann Scholarship at the Colorado 
State College is hereby established, to 
encourage and assist worthy young 
men and women in this field of en- 
deavor. Prompted by esteem and af- 
fection, this scholarship has been pro- 
vided by those whose names are ap- 


pended, in appreciation of his wise 
counsel, sound judgment, and warmth 
of friendliness.” 


More Research Urged 


Neil H. Jacoby of the University of 
Chicago told of plans now under wa) 
for the Food Research Institute, to b: 
a part of the University, dealing par- 
ticularly with the “Role of Research in 
Post-War Business”. 


R. C. Newton, vice-president of Swift 
and Company, talked on “Research 
Builder of Industry,” telling how labora- 
tory and investigation has played such 
a large part in Swift growth. He recom- 
mended that two-tenths of 1 per cent 
of an industry’s gross sales be spent in 
research through the industry group and 
calculated that in the dry milk field this 
would approach $250,000 a year. 


Dr. A. H. Johnson of Sealtest Labora- 
tories, Baltimore, Md., gave many ex- 
amples of the contribution research has 
made to the advance of industry and sug- 
gested that the American dry milk in- 
dustry has great possibilities yet to be 
realized and therefore should broaden its 
program of research. Such action is under 
consideration by the Executive Commit- 
tee of the American Dry Milk Institute. 


RESTORE SCHOOL LUNCH PLAN 


Washington, D. C.—Authority for con- 
tinuance of federal aid to school lunch 
programs and extension of the Farm 
Security Administration were embodied 
in an omnibus agricultural-aid bill passed 
by the Senate May 2. Under the meas- 
ure, which was approved by an over- 
whelming voice vote, authorization was 
provided to continue the school lunch 
program for another two years from July 
Ist. 


The bill now returns to the House for 
consideration of these two Senate-ap- 
proved amendments, previously thrown 
out by the lower body. 
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RATES: ‘Position Wanted,’”’ 50c. Limit of 
)}0 words; 2c for each additional word. All 
other advertisements, 5c a word ($1.00 mini- 
mum). Keyed ads, 15c extra to cover return 
postage. The name and address should be 
ineladed in the words. 





All payments strictly in advance. 

















POSITION WANTED 


AS CREAMERY FOREMAN—Twenty 
years experience, understand pasteurizing 
and bottling of milk and cream, manufac- 
turing of milk products. Can operate plant 
machinery. Would consider a small pasteur- 
izing and bottling plant in New York City. 
Write Box 663, care this | Sane. 5-M 





AS MANAGER as a dairy product manu- 
facturing concern desiring the services of 
a qualified supervisor. Dairy school gradu- 
ate; thirty years of practical experience in 
every phase of the industry. Excellent ref- 
erences. Personal interview preferred. Box 
662, care this publication. 5-M-3 


HELP WANTED—Draft Racngt—Twe 
experienced butter makers, two experienced 
pan men for whole milk and skim milk, two 
experienced powder men for roller skim milk, 
for work in New York State. Give age, 
family status, experience. Also send refer- 
ences. Good salary if well qualified. Write 
Box 659, care this publication. 5-M 


WANTED—An experienced milk and ice 
cream man as working plant foreman. A 
regular job with an established plant of over 
24 years in business. Bell Ice Cream Co., 
Temple, Texas. 5-M 


HERDSMAN — Thoroughly experienced 
in all phases, responsible party for high 
grade pure bred dairy stock. Splendid loca- 
tion, good wages and living quarters. Only 
those desiring a real good opportunity and 
permanency need apply. Write detailed in- 
formation, strictly confidential. Box 653, 
Kingston, N. Y. 5-M 





CHEMICAL SALESMAN — Preferably 
with a following among dairies, ete. Sell 
approved sanitation chemicals. Permanent 
commission opportunity. Write fully 
BRAMCO, 2107 W. Erie, Philadelphia. 5-M 








EQUIPMENT WANTED 


Cheese vat, stainless steel or tinned cop- 
per, 600 to 800 gallons. Must be in A-l 
condition. Write to Elk Brand Dairies, 435 
Monroe St., Philadelphia. 5-MB 





WORKING PLANT MANAGER would 
like to contact some established bottling 
company where his services and some in- 
vestment are desired. Send full information. 
Write Box 669, care this publication. 5-M 


PRODUCTION MANAGER of a large 
bottling plant wants to make a change June 
15th. Good mechanic capable of handling 
and training men. Draft deferred. College 


trained. Salary $5.200 a year. Write Box 
670, care this publication. 5-M 








SKIM MILK WANTED 


SKIM MILK—Surplus wanted, small or 
large quantities—attractive and permanent, 
no Pot Cheese making. Box 660, care this 
publieation. 5-M-tf 
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LEADING DAIRIES 
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Cushioned protec- 
tion against costly -A FEW USERS- 
ese breakage. 

. Outstanding display Bowman Dairy 
of ezes. The Berden Co. 

. Convenient and Land oO’ 
economical to use. Crys. 
. Save time and 
abor. Beatrice Cry. Co. 

. Simple and rapid Chestnut Farms- 
set-up. Chevy Chase Dy. 

. Outstanding design . n 
reproduction. Lambrecht Cry. Co. 
. Single surfacecover | Rieck- 
sives 100% display McJunkin Dairy 
utility. 


ELF-LOCKIN 

EGG CARTONS 
SELF-LOCKING CARTON CO. 
E. Lllinois St. Chicago, Illinois 


Lakes 




















WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED — Pot Cheese and Bakers 
Cheese — Skim Milk to make into cheese. 
Box 661, care this publication. 5-M-3 














HELP WANTED 


STOKERS FOR SALE 





MAN—Draft exempt—for pasteurizing, 
bottling and mix making. Good wages. Per- 
manent position. Opportunity for advance- 
ment. Write Box 664, care this publication. 

5-M 


NEW AND REBUILT commercial stok- 
ers in various sizes. New feed water pumps 
and return systems. We stoker Scotch- 
Marine Boilers. McClures, Inc., Tiffin, Ohio. 

5-MB-3 





BUY United States 
War Bonds and Stamps 
TODAY! 











Statistical Review of the New York Market For April, 194d 





_CONCENTRATED MILKS 
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EVAPORATED 


Unsw.cond. DRY SKIMMILK 
whole milk ————Spray 


10% Fat Lb. Human 


—Hot Roller— 
Other br. 40-qt. can Known br. Other br. Other br. Other br 
(case) Feed 





| N. Y. MILK PRICES 


—|| Basic prices for 3.5% milk in 201-210 mile 


|| zone in effect in New York City Area under 

the Federal-State Marketing Agreement used 
‘|| by all handlers in figuring returns for 
April: Price Per point 
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_tPlus uniform price for April, 1944. Ses 


Rail & Truck Receipts at N.¥.C.&Metrop. Area 
(Statistics of U. S. Dept. of Agriculture) 
Fresh Frozen Fresh 

1943-44 Milk Cream Cream Cond.Milk 
3,621,846 57,706 2,121 26,473 
391,796 49,789 5,571 19,123 
575.561 48.984 8,667 21,164 
48,522 10,053 17,224 
46,252 19.293 
61,075 33,931 
70,662 41,766 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





One 6 ft. vacuum pan complete. This in- 
cludes vacuum pump, condensate pump, 
traps, ete. All equipment now in operation. 
Also, one Creamery Package Company 6,000 
pound per hour internal tube heater. Ten 
tubes, 1% in. inside diameter, 12 ft. long. 
Oatman Brothers, Inc., Aurora, Ill. 5-M-tf 





FOR SALE right 300 gal. two-com- 
partment Visco cream vat, stainless steel 
lining with 2 recording and 2 indicating 
thermometers. 1-Wright 1-in. tubular cooler, 
48 tubes 6 ft. long, all brazed sections, stain- 
less steel distributor pipe and lower trough, 
sliding covers and track. 1-7x7 York com- 
pressor complete with 25 HP motor and 
starter, no fly wheel. Karsten Dairies, Inc., 
2338 Hermany Ave., New York, N. Y. 5-M 


FOR SALE housand pound ca- 
pacity Mortensen Automatic Stainless Steel 
Holder complete with valve, motor and stain- 
less steel surge tank. Write Box 671, care 


this publication. 5-M 





FOR SALE—Two 1350-gallon, one 2000- 
gallon round glass-lined; truck tanks; 7 in, 
single cylinder Worthington compressor; 
5x5—7x7—61%4x6%_ “York; 5xd Sterling 
compressors all complete with accessories 
and motors; champion ice crusher with 
motor ; three sections twelve tube one in, 
surface cooler 8 ft. wide 4 ft. high, distribut- 
ing pipe, lower trough no covers; Rice 
Adams Rotary Can Washer 4-6 per minute, 
1000 lb. hanging Toledo dial scale complete 
two compartment tinned copper weigh can 
and Monel metal receiving vat; No. 41 and 
71 DeLaval separators with motors; 500 
gallon also 300 gallon glass-lined pasteur- 
izers complete; 3 sections 1% in. surface 
cooler 8 pipes high, 8 ft. long; 24 in. x 10 ft. 
high pressure ammonia receiver; three heavy 
water pumps, motor driven, 20 horse power 
Leffel Scotch Marine boiler and stack; three 
steel tanks suitable water or brine, three 
horse power Eclipse gas fired automatic 
boiler; 200-gallon spray vat tinned copper 
with motor; 4 bottle hand filler with Kleen 
Cap capper; 150 gallon Creamery Package 
stainless steel pasteurizer; 100-gallon, 500- 
gallon viscolizers with motors, bronze 
heads, 1% in. stainless steel milk pump with 





RETIN VATS 


Guaranteed 5 Years 


CROMATIN (Sorensen’s RETIN) is a specially 

prepared tin alloyed with Ohromium—is 3 
TIMES HARDER than ordinary tin. It can 
be used on practically any metal surface 
except aluminum and lead. Flavor of contents 
in vat or tank positively not affec The use 
of CROMATIN often saves costly and time- 
consuming repairs, and restores to service 
vats or tanks considered ready to scrap. 1 pt. 
$12.00—<covers app. 200 sa. ft. 


E-P Buttons 
Replate rusty spots in used cans 
—prevent rust in new cans. No 
taints or off flavors. 1 button to 
ean. Box 25 buttons $5.50. 


O Send 
O Send 








$12.00 per pint. 
$5.50 per box. 
NAME OF FIRM........ 
Signature 
(Write address plainty in maria) 


and TANKS 


with CROMATIN 


Ist: BRUSH TIN ON LIKE PAINT 
Just mix CROMATIN powder with water 
and apply with brush, like paint. 


2nd: USE BLOW TORCH AND WIPE 
CROMATIN makes a smooth level surface 
fused to metal. Wiping produces lustre. 





—_— ee eee 


‘ ’ THE SORENSEN cv. ‘3 . een 
Rust-Proof Milk Cans with 4033 23rd Ave., South, Minneapclis 7, Minn. M.O. En- 


@ closed. 
0 Send 
c.0.D. 


pint cans CROMATIN, 
boxes Sorensen’s E-P Buttons, 


0 Bill 2%-- 
10 days. 








FOR SALE—60 gallon Pfaudler Pasteur- 
izer or Tank with revolving coil; 100 gallon 
Pfaudler Lo-Vat Pasteurizers; 200 gallon 
Cherry-Burrell Spray Vat  Pasteurizers, 
nickel lined; 300 gallon Wright Two Com- 
partment S.S. Lined Pasteurizer; 150 and 
500 gallon Jensen Vertical Coil Vats; Type 
“7. “J”, “NH” and “L” Milwaukee Fillers ; 
_ 5 Creamery Package Filler, s.s. bowl, 

2 b.p.m. ; Model “AA”, “B” and “C” Mo- 
jenaier Fillers; 5 ft. Tubular Surface Cool- 
er; 8 ft. and 18 ft. Combination Direct Ex- 


pansion Coolers ; 6.000 lb. C.P. Barrel Heat-" 


er; 4, 6 and 8 Wide Soaker Type Bottle 
Washers; Von Gunten Milk Filter 17x25 
in.; No. 12 Peerless Glass Coated Filter, 
12,000 lbs.; 1,000 lb. Two Compartment 
Tinned Copper Weigh Can; No. 3 Vane 
Churn, 1,000 Ib. capacity; Lathrop Paulson 

otary Can Washer, 3 per minute; 60 to 
400 gallon Homogenizers or Viscolizers; 500 
to 1,000 gallon Glass Lined Holding Tanks; 
36, 42 and 84 in. Copper Vacuum Pans; 
5x5 ft. Copper Hot-well. Write or wire 
your requirements. Lester Kehoe Machinery 
Corporation, 1 East 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. Telephone—MUrray Hill 2-4616. 5-M 


motor and double stainless steel Alsop filters; 
hand capper No. 2 caps; new Binks spray 
cooling tower, 90 ‘gallons per minute; used 
Binks spray cooling tower, 100 gallons per 
minute; Iron Fireman Stoker for 100 h.p. 
boiler ; "Meyer Dumore bottle washer, 8-wide 
comeback type; 50 h.p. upright beiler; 12- 
tube 8 ft. 1 in. I.T. cooler; 250-gallon Man- 
ton-Gaulin homogenizer, bronze head with 
motor; ten-ton ice field with tank, ice cans 
and all accessories; 8-wide Heil bottle wash- 
ers, come-back type; one 90, either 48 mm. 
or No. 2 caps, one ALA. No. 2 caps, and one 
Model © Mojonnier milk bottle fillers; 40 
quart motor driven brine’ ice cream freeze rs; 
York heat exchanger, stainless steel plates; 
Permutit water softener outfit complete; one 
hundred gallon stainless steel Cherry-Burrell 
Pasteurizer Foam heater and automatic con- 
trols; hand operated sour cream filler; hand 
operated two bottle milk filler, Section In- 
ternal Tube Heater Cooler, twelve two-inch 
tubes; Five Sections Internal Tube Heater 
Cooler, 14% tubes, 10 ft. long, 8 tubes each 
section; motor driven 80 lb. Cherry butter 
churn. Write your wants—Room 73, 321 
Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. Worth 
2-4975. z 0M 


AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 





